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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JACOB MORRISTON. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


KS AN UNUSUALLY IMPORTANT CHAPTER IN WHICH SUNDRY STRAY THREADS OF 
THE STORY ARE GATHERED UP, AND SOMB COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR 
SHADOWS BEFORE. 


Wuen Jacob returned to Cartown, full of a variety of sensations 
regarding Lucy Cantrill, he found a letter and a newspaper for him, 
which, by the bye, was not an extraordinary circumstance, seeing that he 
had received many communications from his father, containing a few words 
of paternal kindness and solicitude, besides a Middleton Star every week 
since its first issue. But this morning both letter and newspaper were 
more noteworthy than usual. The letter informed Jacob that his father 
would call for him that day, on his way to Clumberside which was 
the seat of Mr. Bonsall. In the newspaper there were several items of 
local news, interesting both to Jacob and to the readers of this narrative. 
Perhaps a brief description of the journal itself will not be out of place here. 

Well, it was a large four-paged paper. The front page was chiefly 
occupied with advertisements. Several auctioneers monoplized the first 
two columns, with announcements of forthcoming sales of all manner of 
extraordinary things, from a kitchen chair up to a magnificently carved 
mahogany sideboard, from a cottage up to a family mansion, and from a 
collection of poultry up to a herd of fat stock. There was a slight error, 
called by printers “a literal,” in the description of the poultry, “ twenty-five 
turkeys” being printed “twenty-five turnkeys ;” but this was a mistake 
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that might occur in the best regulated printing-offices. Each sale of property 
was denoted by a small picture of a house, whilst sundry figures of sheep 
and cows indicated the character of the sales of stock. In the third 
column several grocers, a couple of tailors, and seven or eight drapers 
jostled each other for supremacy, and according to their announcements, 
teas, sugars, dress-coats, silks, ribbons, bonnets, shawls, and cloaks, at 
Middleton-in-the-Water, had reached the very minimum of cheapness, 
combined with the maximum of quality. In the fourth column a brace of 
enterprizing druggists announced themselves as the sole agents for certain 
wonderful medicines; and, beneath these, Dr. Horatio Johnson, beginning 
with the quotation, “Throw physic to the dogs,” and ending with “ moniti 
meliora sequamur,” informed the afflicted of all ages that he visited certain 
towns on certain days, and that the Oriental remedy had proved its efficacy 
by tests the most extraordinary, etc. etc. ete. In the fifth column several 
persons who wanted situations elbowed sundry others who had situations 
vacant ; whilst half a dozen announcements headed “To be Sold,” made 
desperate efforts to eclipse, in attractiveness, about an equal number of 
others under the title of “To be Let ;” and the page finished with a col- 
lection of miscellaneous intelligence. In page the second commenced the 
leading articles, in the preparation of which it was evident, even to Jacob, 
that Mr. Morriston had procured some literary assistance. The first was 
a severe criticism of the Guardian, from which it appeared that the red 
newspaper had for several years devoted its special attention to a con- 
sideration of the errors of the British currency system, the heinous crime 
committed by those persons who clipped and mutilated the coin of the 
realm, and the condition of the savage tribes of Africa and America. 
The next article—~a description of the mineral wealth of the country sur- 
rounding Middleton—concluded by welcoming the advent of a new com- 
pany started to get lead at a short distance from the town ; and the last 
was one, the brevity of which induces me to extract it as an example of 
the independent character of the journal and the susceptibility of the 
Middleton corporation. 


FearFu, Catamity: Tug ‘Srar” in Dancer.—We can hardly find words to 
describe the calamity which has befallen us. The remarks we made last week re- 
specting the careless and disgraceful management—or rather mismanagement—of the 
corporation property, and the culpable neglect of our corporate body in respect thereof, 
has brought down upon us the thundering anathemas of the Council. But this is 
not the worst. Our very existence is threatened. The fiat that is to annihilate us 
has gone forth. The writing is on the wall. Twelve Town Councillors have stopped 
the paper! Twelve representatives of the burgesses of the free town of Middleton 
have given.us notice that we are no longer to count them as subscribers to this 
journal! Twelve five pennies per week are banished from ourexchequer!! If we can 
survive this expression of the opinion of Councildom, for another week, our circula- 
tion may possibly be less next Saturday by five than it is at this present issue!!! Op- 
pressed by this dreadful weight, this shadow of the Cyclops, this co-operated corporation 
condemnation, we fear the Star will cease to shine and that we must hide our dimi- 
nished head for ever, We will make a desperate effort to recover the shock, An 
aggregate of five shillings a week from twelve Town Councillors! Jt is a deadly blow 
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truly. . . . . But (joking apart) we may inform our readers, in confidence, that the 
Star will be printed as usual next week notwithstanding, and that the profits of the 
extra sale, that will be created by the conspiracy we now chronicle, will be given 
to a fund which the editor suggests should be raised to pay the expenses of a public 
examination of the corporation accounts by a public accountant. 


Following the leaders came the local news, beginning in short two or 
three line paragraphs and ending with very long ones. Amongst those 
of medium size the following attracted Jacob’s attention : 


Tut New Mayor—It is now generally understood that Ephraim Magar, Esq., will 
be chosen chief magistrate of Middleton, at the next election. Though we are 
opposed to Mr. Magar, on political grounds, we cannot withhold an expression of our 
approval of this selection. So far as Mr. Magar’s connection with the Council is 
concerned he is comparatively only a young member; but he has exhibited a 
desire to promote the welfare of the town and he is one of those who has an evident 
wish to reform altogether the present management of the corporate property. It is 
not on this account, however, that Mr. Magar is to be elected Mayor. But more in 
consideration of the spirited and liberal way in which he has fulfilled his duties as a 
Councillor, heading munificently every subscription raised for benevolent purposes, 
and showing, in a variety of ways, that having the means to be benevolent he has also 
the will. Mr. Magar is one of those men who is the founder of his own fortune, and 
as such it is highly creditable to his colleagues in office that they should select him 
for a position so high and honourable. We hear that Mr. Magar is a large share- 
holder in the new lead mining undertaking, that he has also numerous shares in 
several local works, and that he intends retiring from the business with which he 
has so many years been connected, and enjoying, for the remainder of his life, that 
repose which he has so well earned. 


Another paragraph ran as follows : 


GRATIFYING TESTIMONIAL.—We are glad to announce that Thomas Titsy, 
whom our readers will remember was imprisoned on a charge of having interfered 
with some voters during the last election for Middleton, has been presented with a 
purse of fifty sovereigns by several gentlemen, who were instrumental in obtaining 
his release, as an oxpression of their sympathy, and in token of their confidence in 
his honesty and integrity. It will he remembered that some short time after his 
incarceration a most diabolical plot against the poor lad’s life was discovered, which 
induced the Government to mitigate his punishment. Mr. Thomas Titsy, who has 
served his apprenticeship in this office, desires us to express his sense of the kindness 
and sympathy exhibited towards him, and we may add our own testimonial to the 
substantial one he has received, with regard ta his faithfulness and good conduct. 
The subscription was commenced shortly after Thomas Titsy’s release : its presenta- 
tion has been delayed this long period, that it might in no way smack of anything 
like political partisanship. The testimonial has been presented on purely philan- 
thropic grounds. 


In the next page there was an account of an interesting discussion, at 
a meeting of the Commissioners of Lighting and Paving, respecting the 
width of one of the public streets, the respective merits of closed and 
open drains, as opposed to no drains at all, and the price of gas, which 
one speaker contended was higher than the cost of oil. 


“He for one would not say anything against the illuminating powers of gas ; but 
he would say this, that when the good old oil lamps were in use, there was much less 
money to pay for them, and much less fuss about the quality of the light and the 
number of burning hours, He waa one of the old school and although he liked pro» 
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gress, he did not like humbug—(Hear, hear)—and what was more, he would not 
have humbug, and he proposed that if the gas company gave them any more hum- 
bug—(a laugh)—with their gas, that they should have no more to do with them 
but order forth the old oil lamps—(laughter)—and defy the ghastly innovation 
altogether. (Hear, and laughter.)” The motion was not agreed to. 


‘ollowing this, came the foreign news of the week, and the “ General 
Intelligence,” which had been carefully selected and prepared with the pen, 
as well as with the scissors and paste. The last page commenced with a 
short poem extracted from the work of a well known poet, and then came 
a large quantity of paragraphs under the title of “ Varieties ;” following 
which was a description of “ A Tour outside Middleton,” and a condensed 
account of a lecture on minerals ; the whole ending with the publisher’s 
imprint, until they arrived at which, it is said, many readers never halted 
in the perusal of their favourite paper. 


During that pleasant part of the day, the interval after dinner and 
before the commencement of school, Spen Whiffler, who had welcomed 
Jacob back again, early in the morning, with great manifestations of de- 
light, invited Jacob to join him in a short walk that he might have an 
opportunity of telling him an important secret. 

“If it is a very great secret, Spen, you had better not tell me,” said 
Jacob, “ because I really cannot promise that I can keep it.” 

“Oh, bother, but you must keep it. You ain’t a woman. It’s only 
women, they say, that cannot keep secrets.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ Yes, a secret to a woman is such an awful sort of thing, that she is 
obliged to get the assistance of every other ’oman she knows to help her 
to keep it, and such a pack of feminines at last get hold of it that it’s very 
soon all up with your secret.” 

“You don’t seem to have a very high opinion of woman, Spen,” said 
Jacob. 

“Oh, haven’t I though, neither? When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; kindness in woman, not their beau- 
ous looks, shall win my love—Shakespeare, etc.,” said Spen, raising aloft 
his right arm, and exclaiming, “ Not a high opinion? Why, I love’s ’em 
all.” 

“ What a queer fellow you are, Spen.” 

“TI think you have made that observation afore. But now come let 
us to business. Prompter ring up. Now for the secret. Shall I begin?” 

“Yes, go on—I'll tell no one.” 

“You swear,” said Spen. “Say, J swear.” 

“T swear,” said Jacob laughing ; whereupon Spen, in a very sepulchral 
voice, repeated “ S-w-e-a-r,” and stalked solemnly in front of Jacob, in 
imitation of the ghost in Hamlet. 

“Come, Spen, no more nonsense, now begin,” said Jacob who was 
getting a little anxious, wondering if Spen had seen some pretty face 
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through a window. Momentarily the thought crossed his mind that 
Spen had seen Lucy, and then the blood rushed into his face, and he 
repeated impatiently, “ Now Spen, begin.” 

“Well then I am to be the pride of the profession. I am to be a 
player. The drama is to be my profession, and I am a studying of 
Shakespeare with Mr. Spawling,” exclaimed Spen, his eyes flashing with 
exultation. “Tl tell you all about it. The night you went away, Mr. 
Spawling asked me into his room, and read to me out of the big book ; 
and when he saw that I liked it as weil as Scotchy Farlane used to like 
his gin-and-water, he says, says he, ‘Now, Spen Whiffler, I’m going to 
have a little talk to you.’ ‘Yes, sir, says I ‘Well,’ says he, ‘You 
are fond of acting.’ ‘Very, sir,’ says I ‘And you feel as though 
you cared about following no other profession?’ ‘Iam sorry to say I 
do, sir, says I. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘I have thought about all this for a 
long time and I have come to the conclusion to instruct you in the art.’ 
‘You, sir, says It ‘Me,’ says he. ‘We will read together,’ says he, 
‘and if, within a reasonable time, you continue in the same mind, and I 
think you capable of sustaining a part with credit, I will get you an en- 
gagement.’ ‘Qh, sir,’ says I, ‘how shall I thank you, how shall I return 
your kindness?’ ‘By paying particular attention to all I tell you,’ says 
he, ‘and above all, Spen, by keeping this conversation, and my intentions 
regarding you, a profound secret, by never mentioning it to a soul.’” 

“ And the first. grateful thing you do, is to tell a soul immediately,” 
said Jacob. 

“T could not help it,” said Spen; “I was so delighted that I was 
obliged to tell you—I should have burst if I hadn’t ; but Jacob, never, 
never tell it.” 

“T will not, you may depend, Spen.” 

“Well, after he'd talked to me like that, he gave me my first lesson, 
Hamlet's advice to the players, and he explained it all to me just as if he 
were an actor himself; and I can say every line of it ;” in illustration of 
which Spen recited the passage for Jacob’s edification, after which they 
returned, and Jacob found his father waiting for him. 

This was the fourth or fifth time that Mr. Morriston had called since 
his son had been at Cartown, now some three years. On the last occa- 
sion, Mr. Morriston expressed himself thoroughly satisfied with Jacob's 
progress, and arranged that his son should remain with Mr. Spawling for 
some two years longer, still continuing at school during the holidays, as 
he was anxious that Jacob should lose no time in completing his studies. 
On the first visit Mr. Morriston was on his way to Clumberside, and just. 
dropped in casually ; and Jacob having improved so much in his letter- 
writing and grown into a fine handsome lad, his father had decided that 
Mr. Bonsall should see him, seeretly hoping that if such a misfortune 
should occur as that of Jacob being left an orphan before the Middleton Star 
was a magnificent property, the member for the borough would do some- 
thing for him. It would be easy enough, thought Mr. Morriston, for Mr. 
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Bonsall to get Jacob an appointment in some of the Government offices, 
though he never for a moment feared that Jacob would require such 
assistance, 

Jacob straightway introduced Spenzonian Whiffler to his father ; but 
Mr. Morriston was too much engrossed in his son to take any particular 
notice of Spen, who conducted himself with perfect propriety, disappearing 
shortly after the introduction, and excusing himself by saying that it 
was time for school. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Spawling also left on a 
similar plea, and Jacob and his father sat together, whilst Dorothy pre- 
pared some luncheon for Mr. Morriston, and Tom Titsy took the horse 
to the “ Blue Posts” for a refresher of meal and water. 

At length, Tom returned with a handsome double seated carriage 
drawn by one horse, and by this time Jacob and his father were ready 
to start. Jacob went up to Tom and shook him heartily by the hand, 
though at first Tom did not apparently intend that there should be such 
a display of familiarity between them. Jacob looked so much more like 
a gentleman than when he left Middleton, and the dignity of the Morris- 
tons had also increased so greatly, that Tom was a little bashful (notwith- 
standing that he was now a journeyman), in approaching Jacob, his master’s 
only son. Moreover, Tom had never been so light-hearted and outspoken a 
fellow since his imprisonment and the departure of Susan, as he was pre- 
viously. Both these events had exercised a great influence upon Tom. At 
one time his mother had cause to fear that he was endeavouring to drown 
his troubles in stiff glasses of liquor, and but for the advice and companion- 
ship of Dr. Johnson, Tom would undoubtedly have fallen. The doctor, 
in fact, was the prime mover in projecting the testimonial to his land- 
lady’s son, and this had done much to re-establish Tom’s own estimation 
of himself and to restore an honest pride in his own good name. With 
regard to Susan, he kept all he felt to himself, and had the doctor known 
how much Tom really loved that woman he would have almost despaired 
of succeeding in any attempt to restore Tom’s peace of mind. 

“Jacob has grown a fine boy, has he not, Tom?” said Mr. Morriston, 
taking the reins. ; 

“ He has, sur; I’m glad to see him looking so well.” 

“We must soon have him back again at Middleton ; eh, Tom?” 

“T should be glad if he were, sur. He’s a fine young gentleman now. 
Cesar ’ll hardly know him.” 

“Oh, yes he will,” said Jacob, “ we were always such good friends. He 
won't be for not shaking hands with me ;” and Jacob turned round and 
smiled good humouredly, but with a tinge of reproach in it. 

Tom smiled again and said he hoped Cesar would not. 

Then Mr. Morriston engaged his son’s attention by describing to him 
the changes he had made in the premises at home ; how he had built a 
printing-office in the garden ; how he had enlarged the shop and turned 
it into a counting-house ; and how he had otherwise expended a large 

sum of money. He pointed out to Jacob the necessity, and the great 
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advantages of a good education, and begged him to pay strict attention to 
his studies and prepare himself for the day when Morriston ¢ Son should 
be the principal publishing firm in Middleton, aye, and in the whole 
county. 

Thus their time to a great extent was occupied until the arrival at 
Clumberside. The lodge gates flew open at Mr. Morriston’s approach, 
and with an extra flourish of an exceedingly handsome whip, Mr. Morris- 
ton increased the speed of the horse, along a broad and well kept carriage 
drive, and at length pulled up in front of a noble country residence. Mr. 
Morriston was received by Mr. Bonsall himself, who came out at the same 
time as his servant and conducted Jacob and his father into the library, 
whilst Tom Titsy drove round to the stables. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Morriston,” said Mr. Bonsall, “and 
you—Master Jacob, I presume.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jacob, whose moderate amount of self- 
possession was a little shaken by the beauty of the room in which he 
was desired to be seated. 

‘A glass of wine will do no harm after your drive,” said Mr. Bonsall, 
as a servant entered with sherry and glasses, and he was quite right in 
respect of the exquisite Amontillado that glistened like amber in the 
richly cut bottles. 

The Member of Parliament and the newspaper proprietor talked, over 
their wine, about the session of Parliament that had recently been prorogued 
and the measures likely to be brought forward next year, and a variety of 
other matters, during which Jacob looked round and took a mental photo- 
graph of the room. It was furnished, on three sides, with polished oak 
shelves filled with well bound books, an opening being left between the 
ceiling of the room and the moulding of the top shelf sufficient for an 
array of sundry busts of eminent men. A short pair of ornamental steps 
stood against one portion of the shelves and some portfolios were lying 
close by. The floor was covered with a rich dark green carpet, and in 
front of a shining steel firegrate lay a tiger skin that served as a rug, and 
a couple of ottomans, on each side, made with foxes skins rolled up in 
such a way as to look like a couple of those animals that afford so much 
healthy delight to English country gentlemen. In the centre of the 
room was a massive magnificently carved square table, manufactured from 
the same wood as the book shelves, and in various parts of the room were 

chairs of different styles, chiefly of the wide and easy kind, also made of 
oak and with dark green velvet cushions, There were handsome bow 
windows on each side of the fire-place draperied with crimson cloth, and 
altogether the room spoke of elegance, wealth, and good taste. Jacob 
wondered if ever he should possess such an apartment, and it also occurred 
to him that he should not be sorry if Lucy could see him sitting there 
with a Member of Parliament. 

By and bye dinner was announced, and, preceeded by the tall plushed 
and flushed individual who made the announcement, the occupants of 
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the library crossed the hall, which appeared to Jacob to be a small 
picture gallery, and entered the dining-room which was furnished in 
the most massive mahogany fashion and adorned with very large paint- 
ings in very massive frames. 

After the fish Mr. Morriston took wine with Mr. Bonsall, and Mr. 
Bonsall challenged Jacob, who responded like a man, for he felt that the 
cold eye of the hot flunkey was upon him, and he did not wish that 
heated person to imagine, for one moment, that he had not been accus- 
tomed to such courtesies and such a table all his life. 

During the removal of each course, which was conducted with due ex- 
pedition, the conversation that lagged whilst the process of feeding was 
in active operation, brightened up, and every time Mr. Morriston made 
most apparent efforts to talk about the Middleton Star, but somehow or 
other Mr. Bonsall, with a few general remarks, evaded the subject. He 
certainly said it was a great thing for Middleton to be so well off in 
newspaper literature, and he wished all success to the Star. He should 
do all he could to promote its interests. Then Mr. Morriston would 
acquaint Mr. Bonsall with some of the alterations he had made in his 
premises, and let fall a hint of the great expense attendant upon the 
establishment of a new paper, whereupon Mr. Bonsall would quietly 
assent and introduce a fresh topic. 

But he was less reserved about the prospects of journalism in Middle- 
ton when the port wine and dessert were upon the table, though Jacob 
could see that Mr. Morriston was not thoroughly satisfied with Mr. 
Bonsall’s remarks. 

“T was certainly surprised,” said the Member of Parliament, “when I 
saw your prospectus; I had no idea you were coming out with a paper.” 

“T wrote the prospectus the same day that we had talked the subject 
over,” said Jacob’s father. 

“Let me see; that was not when you called upon me here about 
a year ago to ask me to use my influence in the matter of Government 
advertisements.” 

“No: during the election—when I told you that I thought you were 
safe to be returned, and you wished we had a yellow newspaper.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. And you wrote the prospectus that very 
day.” 

“T did,” said Mr. Morriston. 

“Well, that was striking the iron whilst it was hot certainly, Mr. 
Morriston. I sincerely hope you may never repent the speculation.” 

“T hope not,” said Jacob’s father; and then Mr. Bonsall said that 
perhaps Jacob would like to have a run in the park. Jacob was delighted 
at the suggestion. 

“You will find plenty of fruit in the garden. Get hold of the gar- 
dener, who will be looking after his vines now, and you will be all right,” 
said Mr. Bonsall; and away went Jacob, who had not explored any 
great extent of the Bonsall estate when he encountered Tom. 
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“Hurrah! I’m glad I've met you; now, Tom, come under yon tree 
and tell me all the news.” 

“There’s nowt much to tell,” said Tom, who, yielding to Jacob’s in- 
fluence, sat down on a seat under an old elm. 

“ Well how’s aunt?” 

“ Oh, crotchetty, crotchetty.” 

“ And Mrs. Titsy ?” 

“ Middling,” said Tom, “not so fresh as she used to be.” 

* And Mr. Johnson ?” 

“Well, he’s lively enough: he smokes his pipe, and macks speeches, 
same as iver.” 

“ And the pigeons?” 

~ “T doan’t do much in that way now ; I’ve a few fantails and tipplers.” 

“You haven’t one in your pocket now, Tom, have you ?” 

“ No, I had a bit since. I let him go from t’ stables yonder ; but I 
doubt if he’ll get whoam : I’ve no luck wi ’um now.” 

“Luck! why, what was that grand article in the paper about, and the 
fifty sovereigns, Tom.” 

“ Ah, that wor a good thing, Master Jacob ; but I had to go to prison, 
thou sees, afore I got that, and I’d sooner not a had it on them terms.” 

“Oh, but you must not think like that about it. How do you get 
on with type-setting.” 

“Pretty tidy ; but you see I do little or nowt in that way either. 
I’ve enough to do in seeing after things generally. I’m a sort of head 
devil you see, and I’m often out with the Master as I am to-day. But 
Master Jacob, haven’t you forgot to ask after somebody ?” 

“No, no, indeed,” said Jacob, “I was just going to make the in- 
quiry. ‘“ Howisshe? Poor Susan, I often think of her.” 

“ And so do I,” said Tom with a sigh. “Well, she’s been away now 
all this long time, and we've niver heard nowt from her. Mother has 
expected letters over and over again ; but all we have ever gotten is her 
love, and that she’s very happy, and that’s come through Collinson’s 
letters to Magar. Mester Jennings said Collinson talked of coming over 
in one of his letters, but that’s some time ago ; and there’s been no letter 
for six months or more now. It’s very queer that Susan’s not wrote to 
say whether she’s married or owt about it—niver a word.” 

“Tt is strange,” said Jacob, “ where did she sail from ?” 

“Liverpool ; I’d have seen her safe off if it hadn’t been for that 
Magar, and this Bonsall’s election,’ Tom replied. 

“But Mr. Bonsall could not help it, Tom.” 

“No, of course not, that’s all right ; but it’s been a queer affair alto- 
gether somehow,” said Tom. 

Jacob thought Tom grumbled more that he had grounds for doing ; 
but he knew Tom was very fond of Susan and he pitied him, from a sort 
of fellow feeling that sprung up at the moment in a passing thought of 
Lucy. Supposing somebody else should love Lucy, and supposing she 
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should love somebody else too? Jacob grew exceedingly uneasy at the very 
supposition, and then he remembered that he had never told Lucy that he 
loved her. But he would write to her that very night. He did not tell 
Tom this. He would tell no one, he thought, because he feared he would 
be laughed at. Even Tom would laugh, he was sure he would, and say he 
was a boy. Dorothy laughed at him, but she was kind in her amusement. 
Her laugh was not the laugh of ridicule ; it partook more of the sym- 
pathetic and joyous, and she was proud of her cousin, and liked Jacob 
none the less for his admiration of the golden haired beauty. Moreover, 
Jacob began to think that Tom was right in paying him more respect 
than formerly, and that it would not be the proper thing to tell Tom 
his secrets. Following the course of this train of thought, it occurred to 
him that Dorothy’s position was much beneath his, and that perhaps 
he ought not to tolerate her familiarities. But then she was Lucy’s 
relative : and who was Lucy ? 

“Well, I'll go and see after th’ horse, Master Jacob,” said Tom, ob- 
serving Jacob so deeply occupied with his own thoughts, and desirous of 
being within call, in case Mr. Morriston should be thinking of returning. 

* Who is Lucy?” repeated Jacob in his thoughts, without noticing 
Tom. ‘ What are her parents? She hasnone. Whois her uncle? The 
gamekeeper living close by the wood.” And Jacob puzzled himself until 
he had almost forgotten where he was ; but still he heard Lucy’s sweet 
voice, and saw her beautiful face, bringing up sensations that were 
mingled with memories of his mother and home in the happy days. Her 
voice was a part of the past. It belonged to the sunshine and the birds, 
and the sounds of falling water, the happy innocence of childhood, and 
the hopefulness of Spring; and her face, it was a part of his new 
existence. Seen for the first time on his leaving Middleton, it dawned 
upon him like a glimpse of heaven, and the two days at the home of 
the Cantrills, when he was with Lucy herself, seemed to him now days 
of happiness unlike anything he had previously imagined, and beyond 
all that wealth or station could bring. 


At sunset Mr. Bonsall’s visitors left Clumberside. They would have 
started earlier, only Mr. Morriston had determined upon staying at 
Crossley all night, so that his horse would not be over-worked. Mr. 
Bonsall offered Mr. Morriston every accommodation for the night, but 
Jacob's father urged important business at Crossley early in the morning 
as a reason for not partaking further of Mr. Bonsall’s hospitality. 

Mr. Morriston made no remarks of importance on the way homewards. 
He smoked a couple of cigars, in evident enjoyment, and as the night 
was chilly, drew a rug across Jacob’s knees and told Tom to wrap him- 
self up. The horse’s hoofs resounded along the hard road, and trees, and 
cottages, and stone walls, and fields; and brooks, and road-side inns 
seemed to race by in the sunset. Occasionally, a few stray leaves deadened 
the sound of the carriage wheels, and a sighing wind whispered and 
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moaned across the fields and through the trees. The hips and haughs 
were red on the hedges, and the plover uttered its complaining note to the 
sky. The wheat was yellow unto the harvest, and the evening wind 
turned the corn crops into lakes of gold, by rippling the bending ears like 
waves on @ sunny sea. 

And think of whatever they might, Autumn, as it had touched Dorothy 
and Jacob and Spen, when they encountered it on its earliest appearance, 
influenced the thoughts of Jacob and his father and Tom. Jacob’s 
dreamy ideas about love, it softened and toned down and beautified. It 
led Mr. Morriston from monetary calculations into unshapen, vague, and 
shadowy speculations about the vanity of hunian hopes and aspirations. 
His own spirit gradually harmonized with the time, and he could not 
help feeling that, since Autumn was but typical of the close of man’s 
own existence, perhaps contentment and a pipe in yon garden at Middle- 
ton would have been greater happiness than a printing-office where the 
flowers once grew, and restless ambition where before there had been 
simple contentment. Tom thought how happily he might have ended 
his days with Susan when Autumn came to him, if Fortune had been 
less unkind. 

At Cartown Tom lighted the carriage lamps, and Jacob watched them, 
until they glimmered, like two stars, on the top of a hill, a mile beyond 
which dwelt Lucy Cantrill. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OF JACOB'S WOOING AND LUCY’S HISTORY. 


JacosB wrote and destroyed an innumerable number of letters to Lucy, 
and finished by burning his failures, and vowing to tell her personally 
that he loved her. He would be a man and speak out plainly, whatever 
might be the result. As he thought so, he knitted his brow, threw back 
his head, and planted his right foot on the floor most bravely. But when 
he found himself in the presence of Lucy, a week afterwards, having 
stolen off early, and devoted his half holiday to a pilgrimage at her shrine, 
he found himself not half so courageous as he meant to be, but neverthe- 
less much more valiant than on his former visit. 

“Who would have thought to see you, Mr. Jacob?” said Lucy, as 
Jacob knocked at the half open door and entered. 

“Sit down, sir, we are glad to see you,” said old Mrs. Cantrill ; “and 
how’s Dorothy ?” 

“Very well, thank you,” said Jacob. 

“That's right: it would be a sad job if somebody didn’t keep well,” 
said Mrs. Cantril. 

“The weather was fine, and as this is our half holiday, I thought I 
would walk this way.” 
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“ That’s right, sir ; and what will you take?” inquired the old woman, 
who asked Lucy to draw some beer before Jacob could reply. 

“T am so sorry to trouble you, Miss Lucy,” said Jacob rising, when 
Lucy returned with a jug and glass on a small tray. 

“{t is no trouble,” said Lucy so sweetly, and pouring out a glassful 
with such a natural gracefulness, that Jacob remembered, for the first 
time since he had seen it, a picture he had once noticed, representing the 
imaginary deity of a river, as a beautiful girl leaning upon a rock, and 
pouring the stream forth, from a classical ewer. 

“Thank you, Miss Lucy,” said Jacob, drinking, “and how is Mr. 
Cantrill ?” 

“ About the same, no worse nor no better,” said the old woman from 
her chair, and the clock seemed to repeat What she had said, and it went 
for several minutes saying, “No worse; no better’—‘“no worse; no 
better.” 

During the pause Lucy busied herself about some little household 
duties, and Jacob tried to say something else ; so he inquired if Lucy 
had been well since he saw her last, to which Lucy replied in the affirma- 
tive, and inquired if Mr. Spawling was well. Jacob having duly re- 
sponded for Mr. Spawling, hoped Mrs. Cantrill found herself pretty well ; 
and when everybody’s pulse had been felt in his fashion, the weather was 
discussed, and then Jacob ventured to remark that the wood was looking 
exceedingly picturesque. 

“Tt is always beautiful,” said Lucy. 

“It is particularly so now,” Jacob replied. “Have you seen it 
to-day, Miss Cantrill ?”—a very “leading” question this, for which Jacob 
mentally patted himself on the back. 

“T have not,” said Lucy. 

“ Now's your time,” said Jacob’s inward monitor, or something inti- 
mately connected therewith, and Jacob responded to the call. ‘Oh, but 
you should see it now, with the autumn tints full upon it.” 

“T can see that from the door-way,” said Lucy. 

“Yes, but you should also see it in the wood. The walk from the 
lane to this side of the wood is beautiful to-day. You should see it.” 

“Do you think so?” said Lucy smiling. 

“T do indeed,” said Jacob, growing bolder still. “What do you think, 
Mrs. Cantrill? Could you not spare Miss Lucy for a little while ?” 

‘That’s progressing, I think,” said Jacob to himself. 

“Spare her, yes, I’ve been wanting th’ lass to go long since,” and then 
the old woman, addressing herself to Lucy, told Jacob’s angel to go and 
put her hat on, which request Lucy obeyed, and Jacob’s heart began to 
beat much quicker than usual. 

Half an hour afterwards Jacob and Lucy were in the wood walking 
over a carpet of fallen leaves and beneath elms and chestnuts from which 
others were continually falling ; still there were many trees yet unshaken, 
the oaks looking magnificent in their gilded dresses ; and as yet there was 
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none of Autumn’s humidity in the air. The atmosphere was dry and clear, 
and the flush of decay that was upon the foliage was beautiful, though pro- 
vocative of melancholy. Lucy and Jacob walked long and talked little. 
But Lucy’s arm was linked in Jacob’s, and there was a great deal of 
happiness in that, at any rate so far as Jacob was concerned. The dead 
leaves influenced his feelings very little on that memorable occasion, for 
whilst Lucy was with him his thoughts were of her and her alone. 
Lucy certainly did not dislike his companionship, but whether it gave 
her any such pleasure as that which Jacob wished to inspire I am not at 
present prepared to say. 

Jacob entertained Lucy a little by telling her something about his 
visit to Clumberside and describing the house and the journey to and 
fro. Then he told her all about Tom and Susan, and how poor Tom was 
so fond of Susan and how she had married somebody else, in which Lucy 
seemed very much interested. 

“ And now I am going to ask you a favour,” said Jacob, as they passed 
into an unusually shady recess of the wood. 

“Indeed, what is it?” Lucy inquired. 

“ Will you grant it ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Will you endeavour to do so?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, beginning to think that Jacob was not so school- 
boyish as she had thought him on the first introduction. 

“Well then, I want you to call me Jacob.” 

“Ts that all?” inquired Lucy, and Jacob felt a trifle less happy than 
he had done a few minutes before. 

“T think it is a great deal?” said Jacob. 

“Tf you particularly wish it,” said Lucy, “ I will—Jacob,” and her 
voice, soft as it always was, softened as she spoke his name, to which 
Jacob responded by an almost imperceptible pressure of the arm he loved 
so dearly. 

“ And now another favour?” said Jacob, surprising himself not more 
than he surprised Lucy. 

“But you must not ask too many favours. I thought you were so 
bashful,” said Lucy. 

But Jacob’s bashfulness, in the presence of Lucy, was giving way 
before the warmth of his feelings. 

“JT want to ask you to let me call you Lucy,” said Jacob looking into 
her face with a mingled expression of supplication and admiration that 
made him appear quite handsome even in Lucy’s eyes. 

“You may,” said Lucy, and at that moment Jacob was happy beyond 
description. 

By this time Lucy said they must return, and as she said so a girl 
from the gipsy encampment crossed the brook, and curtsied to Lucy and 
made a passing remark about the fineness of the evening. 

“Do these gipsies remain here all the year round?” Jacob inquired. 
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“ Mostly,” said Lucy, “ they are not interfered with on this estate.” 

“ Do you ever fear them, Lucy ?” 

“ Fear them. No, why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing in particular: only some people are frightened at 
gipsies.” 

“T am not,” said Lucy. 

“ But your house is rather lonely,” said Jacob, the thought of a dark 
winter night at the Cantrills occurring to him. 

“Sometimes it is so. But then you know the watchers are always 
about at night.” 

“Yes, I am glad of that,” said Jacob, re-assured for the safety of Lucy 
and wishing at the moment he was a watcher. 

When they reached home the tea was set out, and old Mrs. Cantrill 
was quite busy in the manufacture of the brown and aromatic liquor. 
The sun was already setting and Jacob had several miles to walk. But 
he thought nothing of the journey, and would not have hurried at all had 
not Lucy spoken of the distance. Mrs. Cantrill too said Master Morriston 
must just have one cup and then he would be refreshed for a start. So 
Jacob had one cup, but was in no hurry to start; and he had another, 
and still he did not go. 

At length Lucy said it was getting late and as she said so she looked 
at Jacob, saying, as plainly as possible with her eyes, “ Don’t you think 
you had better leave us; you have a long way tu go.” So Jacob rose 
from his seat, shook hands with Mrs. Cantrill and said “ good night.” 

“Please to gie my love to Dorothy,” said the old woman. 

Lucy opened the door, and when Jacob shook hands with her he said 
good night in a lower voice than that in which he had previously spoken, 
and finding that Lucy’s hand was not withdrawn from his when he 
detained it for a few moments more than was necessary, he said “ dear 
Lucy.” 


It was quite dark when Jacob reached Cartown, so much so that in 
passing the churchyard he began to whistle—as if whistling would lay 
Petroski’s ghost if it had a mind to appear. A stream of light came out 
of the Blue Posts’ passage ; and a carrier’s cart was just unloading ont- 
side. All the shops were closed save the chemist’s, the door of which 
was open, emitting an odour of drugs which Jacob did not dislike because 
it told him that the hour was not so late as he feared. But it was late 
enough to make Mr. Spawling look for an explanation from Jacob, who 
gave it with tolerable fairness under the circumstances. He had walked 
as far as Cantrill’s cottage—it was a long way—but he had hoped to be 
home sooner. 

“ Well, we were getting a little alarmed on your account, Jacob,” said 
Mr. Spawling. ‘“ But the scenery is so fine and there is such grandeur 
about woods at this season that I am not surprised that you tarried.” 
Dorothy, who passed through the room as Mr, Spawling was speaking, 
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looked sundry meaning things at Jacob, as he.replied to Mr. Spawling, in 
some general terms relative to autumnal tints. 

“Spenny has been wishing for you. We have been reading together, 
and he is now busy studying Shakespeare in my room, where I shall be 
glad to see you, Jacob, for a quarter of an hour after you have supped ; it 
will soon be bed-time :” saying which Mr. Spawling left the room. 

“ Autumnal tints!” said Dorothy, when the schoolmaster had gone. 
“ Beautiful scenery! O Jacob, Jacob! Did you forget to ask how my 
poor father was ?” 

“No I did not, Dorothy. He continues about the same.” 

“ Ah, poor soul, that’s what I heard by letter this morning. Well, and 
how’s Lucy?” Did she like the Autumn tints, and the fine scenery ?” 

“‘ Now don’t you sneer so, Dorothy.” 

“I’m not sneering, Jacob. I only asked a civil question,” said 
Dorothy laughing, “was she very much delighted with the trees and the 
leaves falling? Did you say some poetry to her?” 

“Dorothy, I shall be angry if you go on so.” 

“Oh, you'll be angry, will you? Was Lucy angry then? Wouldn't 
she sing to you ?” 

“Dorothy, Dorothy,” said Jacob, “ don’t.” 

“Well, I won't then. But, Jacob, mind what you are about, you 
ought not to go roaming away like this.” 

“T was obliged to go, Dorothy. You will not tell of it, will you?” 

“Tell who ?” 

“Mr. Spawling, or Spen, or anybody.” 

“ Are you ashamed of Lucy then?” asked Dorothy sharply. 

“Ashamed, Dorothy? No. But I don't want to be laughed at as 
you were laughing at me just now.” 

“ Well I will not do it again. But how could anybody help laughing 
at you talking of Autumn tints, as if Lucy was Autumn tints.” 

“Lucy is everything to me,” said Jacob; “Oh, I wish you would tell 
her so, Dorothy.” 

“No, no, Jacob; do your own courting. But what will your father 
say 1” 

“T care not what anybody says. I would give a thousand pounds if 
I were two or three years older.” 

“You'll get over that, Jacob. You'll mend better of being a hoy 
every day.” 

“Dorothy, I feel you are my friend,” said Jacob; rising from his 
seat and taking her hand, “ will you assist me? will you find out it Lucy 
loves me? will you say something for me ?” 

“Well, you are nearly of an age and [ really think you would suit 
each other and I will tell her so; but I don’t like to be made a go- 
between, Jacob.” 

“Thank you, Dorothy, thank you! And now I'll tell you what I 
mean to do, Dorothy. J] shall study harder than ever and [ll get inte 
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the world and work until I will show her that I am not a boy. Oh, 
Dorothy, if you only knew what I feel, if you could but tell what I think 
about Lucy, I am sure you would help me. If I cared nothing about her 
I could talk to her for the hour, almost as fast as Spen, if I wanted. But 
she is different to everybody else—-I cannot talk to her—I love her so 
much that Iam too happy to speak, or else I’m a fool. I don’t know 
what it is; but I think of so many things to say to her and never say 
them.” 

_ “That's it. Oh yes, I know it; you’re in love, Jacob, you’re in love,” 
said Dorothy excitedly. ‘I can feel for you, I can feel for you,” and 
Dorothy looked quite overcome. 

Jacob was delighted at this manifestation of interest in his feelings. 

“He didn’t say it so well; but that is just how Jim used to feel 
when I knew him first.” 

“Why Dorothy, then you have—” 

“Don’t ask me about it, don’t say anything about it. . He’s dead and 
gone now, I know he is ; six years at sea, and I’ve had no letter for nigh 
upon two years.” 

“Oh, then that is what the mail man meant,” said Jacob. 

Dorothy could not restrain a few tears, and Jacob tried his art of 
soothing in a variety of gentle admonitions, and snatches of advice and 
scraps of hopeful ifs. “Don’t fret, Dorothy. He’ll come back ; I’ve 
heard of people being away a great deal longer.” 

“No, no, Jacob ; he would have written: and I’ve seen shrouds in 
the candle, and coffins have popped out of the fire. Oh, no, no,” and 
Dorothy rocked herself to and fro for a few moments and then gradually 
recovered. 

“You've never asked about Lucy’s father and mother,” she said at 
length, wiping her eyes. 

“T understood they were dead,” said Jacob. 

“Her mother died an hour after she was born, and her father was 
ordered to India with his regiment a week afterwards. 

“Tell me all about it, Dorothy,” said Jacob, very much interested. 

“Her mother was my mother’s youngest sister, and an ensign in the 
army fell in love with her. He was very young at the time: it was in 
this way. The regiment was in Middleton for a fortnight, and my grand- 
father was a farmer; mother’s youngest sister was very pretty, and was 
staying on a visit at Middleton. The young officer followed her several 
times, and at last went into the house where she was stopping and said 
right out he loved her, and asked for her father. After that he went 
and saw her father and got his consent to go and see her, and they were 
regularly engaged. When the regiment went to other quarters the officer 
wrote to Lucy’s mother every week, and a year afterwards married her ; 
but his father disowned him for it.” 

“How hard-hearted,” said Jacob. 
“Yes hard-hearted enough. Well she lived happily with him for 
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about a year and then came home for a little while, and Lucy was born as 
I have told you. The father was nearly broken-hearted, and more so that 
he was ordered to India. I’ve heard mother tell the story many a time 
and cried at it as many. When he went he left as much money as he 
could for the support of the child.” 

“ Poor Lucy, dear Lucy,” said Jacob, growing intensely interested, in 
Dorothy’s unexpected narration. 

“ But time wore on, and as he never came back the money was spent ; 
and grandfather getting old and infirm, things went wrong with him, and 
at last he followed grandmother to the grave. Soon there was nobody 
left but mother, who was married to father before her youngest sister was 
wed of course ; so Lucy went to live with them. When she was about 
ten, the housekeeper of Mr. Bradforth, who owns the factory, took a fancy 
to her, and got Mr. Bradforth to let her come and live in the house with 
her and be in the factory. The gentleman being kind, and hearing a bit 
about Lucy’s history, consented, and the housekeeper learnt her to read and 
write so well, that Lucy got a prize for Scripture reading at the Sunday 
school. About this time father, who was a groom for Squire Northcotes, 
got the situation as head keeper at Dunswood, and then when he took to be 
ill sometimes, and mother was not so nimble as she had been, they thought 
Lucy might come and keep house for them ; and I thought so too, because 
Mr. Bradforth’s housekeeper, the latter part of Lucy’s time at the factory, 
used to let her work more than I thought was good for her ; and what was 
more she was getting to an age when she would be better away from such 
society as there is in a factory, though she is as good as she is beautiful. 
That’s her history as far as I know. I’ve told you all mother has told me, 
and I ought to know it all the times I’ve heard it. So you see Lucy’s 
got good blood in her veins, Jacob. Her father was an officer in the 
army, and her mother was the daughter of parents who were honest 
enough if they were not so rich as they might have been.” 

“T am astonished,” said Jacob, “why it is quite a romance, the 
history of Lucy’s life, but a sorrowful one. Poor Lucy! What was her 
father’s name, then ?” 

“Oh, yes I forgot that,” Dorothy replied. “His name was Thornton.” 

“Then Lucy’s proper name is Thornton.” 

“Yes it is ; but we've always called her Cantrill.” 

“Well you are a gossipping couple,” said Spen, entering the room. 
“Mr. Spawling has been waiting for you this half hour, Jacob, and now 
he’s gone to bed.” 

“T’m sorry he waited, Spen, but Dorothy and I have been having a 
long chat, and the time goes so quickly.” 

“Time travels in divers paces with divers persons,” said Spen, “I'll 
tell you who time ambles withal, who time trots withal, who time gallops 
withal, and who he stands withal. But no, it’s getting late. We must 
to bed, to bed, Jacob.” 

“ Always lively, Spen, always funny,” said Jacob. 
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“Tm brimful of Shakespeare to-night, Jacob; but it’s not all fun. 
It’s grand, Jacob. If learning Shakespeare was learning grammar, I should 
soon be a scholar.” 

“Well, I should think you couldn’t learn better grammar, Spen,” said 
Jacob. 

“T declare the boy’s head’s turned with Shakespeare—one hears about 
nothing else now—I shall go to bed ;” and Dorothy put a quantity of sticks 
into the kitchen oven, removed the chairs some distance from the 
smouldering embers of the fire, screwed the window cotter a little tighter, 
lighted candles for Jacob, Spen, and herself, and the three bade each other 
“good night.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


OPENS IN COVENT GARDEN AND CLOSES THERE, AFTER DESCRIBING A 
MEMORABLE INTERVIEW IN ST, JAMES'S SQUARE. 


A cotp February morning. Vegetables, with a rime frost upon 
them, were entering Covent Garden market in waggon loads. All sorts 
of conveyances, from the outlying districts of the great’ metropolis, were 
jostling each other through the crowded avenues that lead into the 
market. Gleams of gas-light played upon the hundreds of moving and 
cursing and brawling men, who were unloading and buying and selling 
in the cold gray morning. Amidst the bustle a hackney coach struggled 
to reach an hotel, opposite the front of that entrance to the market where 
Justice holds up her evenly-balanced scales, whilst rogues cheat each other 
beneath her shadow. <A policeman took the horse’s head and steered the 
conveyance through heaps of empty baskets, and piles of winter greens, 
and past innumerable unloaded carts of “garden stuff.” 

When the cab stopped, the driver dismounted, rung the Baths Hotel 
bell, and opened the cab door; whereupon Mr. Augustus Morriston 
alighted, and at the same moment a light lighted three panes of glass over 
the hotel door, and the said door opened. Mr. Morriston, entered and 
the driver who had brought him thither from the morning mail that had 
taken Mr. Morriston up at a large town, some miles from Middleton, the 
night before, began to swear his way out of the market, creating more 
obstructions than he would have otherwise met with had he persevered 
more with whip and rein and less with his tongue. 

“You ain’t the mail, old snarler, air you?” said one. 

“Clear the way for the locomotive wots a bustin his biler,” said a 
second, rolling a basket under the horse’s feet. 

“Cov’n garden, Cov’n garden,” said a third, in imitation of the cry at 
a railway station. ‘Take your seats for the Strand—any more a goin.” 

“ By leave for the old boy wots a saying of his prayers before break- 
fast,” said another, struggling beneath a sack of potatoes and jostling the 
empty conveyance. 
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But I must not follow the cabman. Let him get into the Strand as 
best he may. My business is with Jacob Morriston’s father. 

“Can I have anything to drink before going to bed?” inquired Mr. 
Morriston from the night porter, who had turned out from his bed, under 
the stairs ; and was now standing by the big watch-box-looking chair in 
which he had dozed, prior to giving up any further arrivals and taking to 
the blankets, in his trousers. 

“There aint nothing, sir, beyond a couple of sodas and brandies.” 

“Then I'll take the brandies without the sodas, if you please.” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said the night porter, diving behind his chair and 
producing a small cruet which he emptied into a tumbler, which Mr. 
Morriston emptied almost as speedily. 

Then the night porter placed a boot-jack under Mr. Morriston’s feet, 
and the feet were rapidly ensconced in a pair of slippers and seeking 


‘No. 40 on the second landing. 


When Mr. Morriston rose the next morning, he rubbed the window 
panes ; but he found that all his rubbing would not remove the yellow 
fog, which had coated them without, until they were just as opaque as 
ground glass. 

“A London fog,” said Mr. Morriston tying his cravat. “I wish 
I were out of my own fog as surely as this great town will emerge 
from this yellow smoke in a few short hours.” He went on soliloquiz- 
ing for a little while and then he went down stairs and, after ordering 
breakfast, stood at the hotel door. 

Some lights, which looked like rings of badly polished brass, were 
hung round the market, and people jostled each other unwittingly. 
There are minds which turn everything into poetry, and some that trace 
a picturesque side to every scene. A white fog rolling along a valley 
beneeth you, with birds starting up out of the mist, followed by the 
sound of village bells, is poetical enough ; but to be in the midst of the 
fog as it creeps sluggishly along the streets of a great town is quite the 
contrary ; and a London fog, above all fogs, is the most disgusting. So 
Mr. Morriston thought, and he was not thrown into any pleasant state 
of mind by a procession of four policemen and half a dozen idlers, accom- 
panying a wet corpse taken from the adjacent river. But the cavalcade 
was only observable for a moment. It disappeared as rapidly as all other 
objects which passed, enveloped in the all-obscuring fog. 

“You were inquiring for letters, sir,” said a waiter coming to the 
door. 

“T was,” said Mr. Morriston, “though I don’t know that I expected 
any, particularly.” 

“There is one, sir,” said the waiter, “and breakfast is on the table.” 

At these tidings Mr. Morriston entered the coffee-room, a sombre 
square apartment lighted with gas, and covered with sundry tables and 
chairs. Close by a little semi-pantry semi-counting house, into which a 
serious looking individual dived at intervals from an adjacent room, Mr. 
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Morriston’s breakfast was spread, and Jacob’s father commenced by par- 
taking of the first dish before him—a plate on which lay a letter. It ran 
as follows : 


My DEAR Fatuer,—Your letter was very welcome, and I am glad that you think, 
from the most recent ones you have received from me, that I am much improved. 
Your letter pleased me very much, because it showed me that you are desirous of 
taking me into your confidence, and that you no longer think me a mere boy ; I can 
assure you I am anxious now to begin what you call the real business of life; I am 
big enough, and old enough, and qualified in other respects, I think to enter upon 
a profession ; or at all events to relieve you of some of your cares and troubles ; 
I am willing and ready to work hard, and if you will let me begin at once, I will 
prove mny sincerity by my actions. It is not that I desire to leave Cartown, where I 
have been so happy, and where I have experienced so much kindness from. Mr. 
Spawling and all connected with him; but I feel that it is time I entered upon 
what you call the world. 

I am sorry to hear that you have been so much harrassed of late, and that you do 
not feel so well in yourself as formerly, and I hope your short trip to London, will 
do you all the good you anticipate. I direct this letter to you at your hotel, that 
you may have it as soon as you arrive. London must be a wonderful place; Mr. 
Spawling tells me something about it occasionally, and some day I hope to see it, and 
its crowds of people, and carriages, and its ships from all parts of the world. I often 
think of it, and the other great towns in the great world of which I know s0 little, 
except from books and what I have been told. 1 don’t know that I have anything 
more to say, except to remind you once more that I am ready to leave school, and 
have been ready long since: that you will consider this matter as early as possible 
is the anxious wish of 

Your affectionate and dutiful Son, 
JACOB. 


This effusion had been chiefly prompted by Jacob’s growing passion 
for Lucy Cantrill. For months past he had worked at his books with an 
energy that astonished Mr. Spawling, and he had told Lucy, in one of his 
letters, that he intended as soon as possible to begin the world and make 
himself worthy of her. Dorothy’s opinion of Jacob, at these practical 
signs of his intentions with regard to Lucy, had risen to such a pitch that 
even cleaning days did not put her out of temper with him. Spen too 
had been let into the secret of Jacob’s love, and that lively youth had 
treated the subject just as Jacob wished it should be treated ; for Spen 
had grown more sober and studious in his habits since Shakespeare had 
been opened to him by a master mind. Once, when Mr. Spawling and 
Jacob und Spen were taking a half holiday walk they had met Lucy near 
the wood, and from Jacob’s conduct upon that occasion, Mr. Spawling after- 
wards talked to him very seriously about forming hasty attachments, and 
Jacob had come out from this interview hot and serious, but more deter- 
mined than ever to work himself to death, if necessary, for Lucy Cantril. 

Prior to writing the letter I have just quoted, Jacob had indulged in 
a long dreamy reverie, by the river that came from Middleton and skirted 
Cartown. And he had worked himself up into such a romantic frame of 
mind, that he had written several letters before he had been enabled to pen 
one which he considered sufficiently calm and practical for his father’s eye. 
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Have you never felt the influence of falling water, my friend? Have 
you never endeavoured to realize the poetic likening of the flowing onwards 
of human life unto a river? Have you never felt a thrill of wonder and 
delight at the contemplation of the mighty cataract, and a calm and sooth- 
ing sensation of peace in looking into the depths of a placid lake? Have 
you never thrust aside the overhanging entanglement of boughs, and fol- 
lowed the course of some rippling stream gurgling over stones and sliding 
over mosses? Have you never thought about distant scenes through which 
the same stream journeyed, when it became broader, and bigger, and deeper, 
and, finally, of its entrance into the sea ? 

Jacob Morriston was wont to think about all these things, and many 
more, in his wanderings. On the day before he had determined upon mak- 
ing an effort to bring about his early departure from Cartown, the river 
sang to him a very different invitation to that which had lured him, from 
his little room at Middleton, to the brink of the mill-dam, of which, as 
years passed away, he began to have but a vague, yet painful, memory. 
He had often since, at thought of it, been astonished at his own desperate 
and fearful courage ; but a long period of peace and comfort and happy 
studies had dulled the once sharp edge of the memory of a mother’s death 
and the appearance of aunt Keziah. It was not “Come to me and be at 
rest,” that the river seemed to say now ; but “‘ Come beyond the green-fields, 
where I roll through mighty cities and bear ships into the ocean.” He 
thought of the great towns of which he had read and heard, where men 
struggled for the prizes of life, and he saw himself foremost amongst the 
throng, cheered on by a dear sweet voice ; and then the river dashed over 
a rock, and sung a rattling chorus to these stirring imaginings. 

There was nothing very definite in the future which Jacob pictured, save 
the figure of Lucy ; and all alone as he rambled in the meadows, he felt him- 
self ennobied by the very strength of his love for her. His hopes had been 
exalted, his aims dignified by it. He had been raised above himself by its 
pure and holy character ; he was no longer a boy pleased with boyish 
pleasures : love had added a fresh zest to study ; it had given him an ob- 
ject in life ; it had strengthened his determination to succeed ; it had put 
a man’s heart within him, and had given him a man’s hopes and ambition. 
Nothing, he felt, would be too much for him to do for Lucy ; no danger 
was too great to be undergone for her happiness : and herein is the beauty 
and magnanimity of true love, which is the most blessed legacy bequeathed 
us from Paradise. 


“ Humph !” said Mr. Morriston, folding up Jacob’s letter ; “ poor boy, 
You'll be astonished at the sad realities of the world which look so fair and 
rosy through your youthful vision.” 

“ Did you call, sir?” asked the melancholy waiter, darting forth from the 
financial spice-box. 

“T did not,” said Jacob’s father, “ but you may order me a convey- 
ance ; I want to go to St. James’s Square.” 
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“ At what time, sir ?” 

“‘ Now,” said Mr. Morriston. 

“ Will you breakfast first, sir?” inquired the waiter, looking at the hot 
muffin and chop, and the smoking coffee-pot, which stood untouched before 
Mr. Morriston. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Jacob’s father ; “let the cab be ready in a quarter of 
an hour.” 

“ Right, sir,” said the waiter ; and “ Right, sir,” said the hackney- 
coachman on being requested to drive Mr. Morriston to 40 St. James's 
Square. 

The mist had begun to clear away, and the people, and carriages, and 
waggons in the Strand were now easily discernible, driving and crowding 
along, passing and repassing, and making a dull thuddish hum, that 
never ceased. 

After half-an-hour’s riding, Mr. Morriston was put down at the place 
already indicated. 

In answer to his inquiry for Mr. Bonsall, he was informed that the 
member for Middleton had not yet dressed. 

“ There was a late sitting of the House last night,” said the servant ; 
“Mr. Bonsall is usually an early riser.” 

“‘T wish to see him on particular business.” 

“T will take up your card, sir. Step this way, please,” and Mr. Mor- 
riston was ushered into a room to wait the result of the presentation of his 
card. In a few minutes he was conducted to Mr. Bonsall’s breakfast-room, 
and in a few minutes the M.P. entered. 

“ Ah! Mr. Morriston, delighted to see you,” said Mr. Bonsall, which 
was a fib to begin with, seeing that the Parliamentary representative for 
Middleton had long since arrived at that stage of membership when visits 
from constituents, and deputations, and other similar reminders that the 
M.P. sits for a certain borough, are looked upon as bores and nuisances. 

“‘T hope you are well,” said Mr. Morriston, rising. 

“Tolerable, tolerable,” said Mr. Bonsall ; “these late sittings don’t suit 
me. But how’s Middleton looking, Mr. Morriston ?’ 

“ About as usual, sir,” only a trifle less lively.” 

“Trade has been very bad, I’m told.” 

“Very,” said Mr. Morriston, emphatically ; “ the iron trade especially, 
and some two thousand colliers have been on strike for the last four 
months.” 

“ That’s bad, that’s bad.” 

“T find it so.” To tell you the truth, it is because I find it so that I 
am in London.” 

“Indeed,” replied the M.P., smiling ; “it is not usual when times are 
bad for people to take holiday in town.” 

“‘ Not much of a holiday for me,” said Mr. Morriston ; “ I’ve indulged 
in nothing so pleasant for these three years. Newspaper work admits of 
few holidays.” 
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“ Ah, the newspaper ; it is very well conducted, Mr. Morriston. I 
must give you credit for that ; but I see you gave your own party a taste 
of the rod the other day.” 

“They deserved it, sir.” 

“No doubt ; but then it is usual to let the other side find out our 
faults, Mr. Morriston.” 

“ Not if the discovery and exposure of a fault amongst ourselves 
will ensure its eradication,” said Mr. Morriston ; “there are some mis- 
takes and errors to which the strongest pariizanship cannot blind 
one.” 

“Well, that’s a matter of opinion—I join issue with you; but we 
will not discuss the point just now. Perhaps you have business of more 
importance.” 

“T have, indeed.” 

“Then let’s to it.” You'll take a cup of coffee ?” 

“I have breakfasted,” said Mr. Morriston, laying various documents 
upon the table, and evidently preparing himself for a lengthy statement, 
and a serious one. “You remember when first you mentioned to me the 
starting of a newspaper, Mr Bonsall ?” 

“Did I first mention the subject?” inquired the M.P., cracking an 
egg. 

“ You did, most certainly.” 

“TI remember our talking about such a thing.” 

“ During the election ?” interposed Mr. Morriston. 

“ Yes, I think it was during the election, but that is sa long since,” 
said the M.P. 

** Not so long since that you should remember what else you said upon 
the occasion.” 

“Oh, I said a very great many things, I know ; it is customary at such 
times,” and the member laughed aloud. 

“Tt may be,” said Mr. Morriston, “ and especially when speaking from 
the hustings ; but when one gentleman advises another to enter upon a 
speculation, mainly for the benefit of a party to which they both belong, 
and for the public good, a gentleman ought not to forget the promises he 
then made.” 

‘Promises ! what promises, Mr Morriston ? you don’t mean to say that 
you started your paper solely for the public good.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr Morriston ; “Iam not quite so magnani- 
mous, but I started it in the interests of the yellow party, and in the hope 
of doing good, and with the full expectation that a well-conducted paper, 
an honest and faithful expositor of truth, and a paper otherwise aiming 
at a high standard of journalism, would be successful in a monetary point 
of view, would pay me a reasonable percentage on my outlay, and a fair 
reward for my labour. In that I have been disappointed ; I have not only 
invested all the money I had of my own, but I have borrowed ; and the 
recent stagnation of trade forces me to tell you plainly of a promise you 
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made to me, and a promise of which I have on more than one occasion 
given you a friendly hint.” 

“‘ What was it, Mr. Morriston ? pray be plain with me,” said the M.P. 

“T will, sir, since it is necessary. I had hoped I might not be com- 
pelled to be so, or to remind you of it; but circumstances will it other- 
wise. ‘If I am returned,’ you said to me, ‘you may command me to the 
extent of a thousand pounds towards establishing a newspaper in the in- 
terests of our side of politics, and supporting the position which the yellow 
flag will gain if we head the poll.’ Iremember the words distinctly, though 
it is so long ago, and here they are in a pocket-book in which I wrote 
them down that very night,” and Mr Morriston laid the pocket-book before 
the M.P. 

“ And do you mean to say you have come to ask me for a thousand 
pounds ?” 

“ Not exactly ; but I come to say this, and to prove it by this balance- 
sheet, prepared by an accountant, and signed by him. I come to say that 
I am seriously pressed for money, and threatened in respect of a sum bor- 
rowed ; that I am more than solvent ; that I have much more than 
twenty shillings in the pound if the property were available ; that six 
hundred pounds would put my affairs in a healthy position; that I 
am fully prepared to give good security for that amount, and that I wish 
you, in consideration of your voluntary promise, to lend me that sum, at a 
reasonable rate of interest.” 

“T cannot do it,” said the M.P., setting-down his coffee, leaning back 
in his chair, and looking fixedly at Mr. Morriston ; “I cannot do it.” 

“You cannot or will not, which is it, sir ?” 

‘Well, something of both,” said the M.P. “In the first place, it would 
not become me, as a member of Parliament, to be lending money, and es- 
pecially to connect myself, as it were, with a newspaper ; and in the next 
place, I have not the money ‘available,’ as you say.” 

“There is more in the latter than in the former argument,” said Mr. 
Morriston, gathering his papers together ; “but the rich Mr. Bonsall of 
Clumberside can do it if he likes. I do not ask it as a favour, but as a 
right. ‘You may command me for a thousand pounds ;’ they are your 
own words,” 

“Then I do not remember them,” said Mr. Bonsall, the “ honest” and 
“plain-spoken ” and “independent” Member for Middleton-in-the- Water, 
and the friend of Mr. Morriston, to whose exertions, he said, on the 
hustings, he was, to a great extent, indebted for his return. 

This was a dreadful blow to Jacob’s father. He sat for some time, 
and looked at Mr. Bonsall, without speaking, and then he rose to go away, 
humbled and defeated. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Mr. Bonsall, as Jacob’s father strode ab- 
stractedly towards the door ; “I'll tell you what, Mr. Morriston. If you 
are in present pressing need of a few pounds, here is a couple of ten- 
pound notes I will gladly spare, or I’ll make it three.” 
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Mr. Morriston made no reply ; but left the house, and walked through 
streets, and down alleys, and up passages for an hour, without apparently 
knowing where he was or what he was doing. The reed upon which he had 


Jeaned for support had broken, and he was on the verge of bankruptcy. 


By and bye he found himself in Trafalgar Square. He walked to and 
fro in a little space that remained unoccupied by the crowd, wondering what 
he should do, and harassing himself into such a wretched and nervous 
state, that he began to fear he would be arrested for debt on the spot. 
Then he thought everybody’s eyes were upon him. But he was very much 
mistaken in that. People were too much intent upon themselves, and 
their own hopes and fears, to heed Mr. Morriston. A sentinel, under a 
bearskin hat, had once or twice looked at Jacob’s father ; but the soldier’s 
thoughts were occupied with Astley’s theatre, at which he was to be a 
performer that evening, having obtained permission, and being engaged 
to form one of the army in “ The Battle of Waterloo.” 

In a short time Mr. Morriston walked towards Covent Garden, and 
after passing through several streets, where all the inhabitants seemed to 
be either dealers in old books, or green-grocers, he found himself under the 
piazzas near the “ Bath Hotel.” Several barefooted urchins solicited alms 
from him, and obtained pence for tneir pains ; an old man, tottering on a 
stick, craved his assistance, and Mr. Morriston began to think there was 
greater wretchedness than his own in the world. 

After dinner he wrote a short note, asking Mr. Bonsall if his decision 
of that morning was final ; and in an hour after the messenger had been 
despatched with the epistle, an answer came from Mr. Bonsall, regretting 
that he could not possibly supply Mr. Morriston with the money, and that 
the decision of the morning must be considered final. 

“Then it’s all over,” said Mr. Morriston. “ Waiter, bring me a glass 
of brandy, hot.” 

“ Right, sir.” s 

“ And my bill.” 

“ Right, sir.” 

“I wish it were right, sir,” said Mr. Morriston, in a lower tone. 

“Has anything gone wrong, sir,” said a gruff voice, which came from 
an elderly gentleman, who had been intently watching Mr. Morriston. 

“A little,” said Jacob’s father. 

“Been upon Committee business ?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Morriston. 

“T’ve seen you here before.” 

“T think I may say the same with regard to yourself,’ Mr. Morriston 
replied. 

“Yes, I’ve been up now, sir, every session for six years. For five 
years I have opposed a railway coming through a little estate of mine, and 
I’ve had a sad affair this time.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Morriston. 
“Yes ; this session I came up to oppose the line going in a fresh direc- 
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tion, instead of through my land ; and I’ve lost the day—tost it, sir. So 
we are both in trouble. I shall be the laughing-stock of the country side, 
and after spending thousands ; but I'll be even with them yet,” and the 
speaker tossed off a glass of port wine, the last of a bottle which had been 
full. 

“ Here is a rich man who has been wasting thousands in sheer obsti- 
nacy, or spite, and is prepared to throw away thousands more,” thought 
Mr. Morriston ; “and yet my dearest hopes must be blighted, my good 
name sullied, for the want of six hundred pounds—such is life!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE LAST OF JACOBS HAPPY DAYS AT CARTOWN ; UPON WHICH NOTABLE 
OCCASION HE RECEIVES SOME BAD NEWS AND SOME GOOD ADVICE, AND 
EXPERIENCES THE SWEET SORROW OF PARTING. 


Jacos little thought when he wrote to his father the letter mentioned 
in my previous chapter, that he would be suddenly summoned home a few 
months afterwards ; and never for a moment, in all his dreams and specu- 
lations, relative to the future, did he calculate upon such events as those 


which were then progressing towards consummation. So far as he was 
concerned, that short space of time had been full of happiness and pleasure. 
He had frequently seen Lucy ; they had walked hand in hand, full of 
hope, through the dead leaves of Autumn ; and Jacob had written to Lucy, 
and Lucy had written to Jacob, when winter set icy barriers and very 
early sunsets between Jacob and his half-holiday ‘walks to the house 
amongst the trees. In fact, Lucy and Jacob were lovers, as the term is 
understood i in country districts. Mr. Spawling had once or twice been on 
the point of writing to Mr. Morriston upon the subject, but he had each 
time dismissed it as unworthy of such serious attention. Boys will be 
boys, he thought to himself, and girls will be girls, with this addition in 
the present case, however, ran on Mr. Spawling’s thoughts, that there are 
few girls so fair as Lucy Cantrill. But whatever might have influenced 
Mr. Spawling with regard to his pupil’s st ae he never alluded to 
it in his communications to Mr. Morri:' 

“T am sorry,” began Mr. Spevting, j af breakfast on a March morning, 
that Jacob Morriston had long cause to remember, “I am exceedingly 
sorry to learn, Jacob, that you must leave us this afternoon on a journey 
of a sorrowful character. You will have had a letter this morning ?” 

“T have, sir,” said Jacob, sadly. 

Spen gazed studiously into his coffee cup, as if peering for a gleam of 
hope at the bottom ; and Dorothy looking at Jacob, almost with tears in 
her eyes, said, she “hoped things would turn out better than was thought.” 

“T trust they will. And you must be hopeful too, Jacob, my boy ; 
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but never forget that we have all our cares and troubles, and that there 
are times when adversity is a blessing to us, and comes as the forerunner 
of real and lasting peace.” 

Spen still looked determinedly into his coffee, and a brace of tears 
trickled slowly down Dorothy’s cheeks. 

“You have my heartiest sympathy, Jacob. I shall feel your trouble 
as if it were my own. We have been acquainted with each other a long 
time now ; and for my own part, Jacob, the more I have known of you 
the higher you have risen in my estimation. Don’t think I flatter, I am 
not given to mere lip compliments, Jacob ; you will have the good sense 
to regard what I say in the proper light. Praise and commendation, 
fairly earned, is a just debt, and I pay it willingly and with satisfaction.” 

“ You are very kind, sir,” said Jacob, with a beam of gratitude light- 
ing up his expressive features and adding fire to his eye. 

“‘ Whatever may be our respective destinies, Jacob, I am sure we shall 
always remember and regard each other.” 

“ Yes, sir,’ said Jacob, and he looked the affirmation. 

“We cannot say what the future may have in store for us; when 
Autumn tinges the leaf its sure decay has begun : the fruit falls with its own 
ripeness. But true affection lives on to the last ; and memory has consol- 
ing pleasures, sad though they sometimes be, for those who have lived 
to wear grey hairs. Old men look for their pleasures in memory. _ It is 
youth which looks hopefully into the future. May yours be a bright one, 
Jacob! but don’t expect it to be without clouds, and storms, and tempests. 
Affliction will surely come to you, sooner or later. Already you have 
tasted of the bitter cup. When next it is presented to your lips, take 
it meekly, submissively, and religiously. We are the creatures of an 
all-powerful and beneficent Being who ordains everything to a good and 
wise end. He puts us through the fire of adversity that we may be made 
the purer for the burning, and our afflictions are the offspring of his 
mercy. If ever you find it difficult to realize this, my dear boy, go down 
upon your knees and seek instruction and consolation at the hands of Him 
who will never desert you so long as you seek Him, whose love is as in- 
finite as His wisdom, and whose mercy endureth for ever.” 

This speech Mr. Spawling spoke so solemnly, and with an elocution 
so touching, and in a voice so rich and musical, that his hearers were no 
less astonished than they were affected. And when Mr. Spawling, after 
a short pause, said, “ Let us pray,” they fell upon their knees and joined 
the schoolmaster in his supplications, as if under the influence of a spell. 

Family prayers had not formed a part of the conduct of Mr. 
Spawling’s household, though a blessing was asked upon every meal, and 
Mr. Spawling frequently closed the day by reading a chapter from the 

Bible; so that there was something unusual in the present proceeding, 
which would have been impressive from its novelty had it not been touch- 
ing from its earnestness. 
The truth is, in the letter which Mr. Spawling had received, the real 
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state of Mr. Morriston had been described, and the schoolmaster knew, so 
far as mortal can be said to be cognizant of the speedy coming of an 
event so solemn, that Jacob’s father could not live more than two or three 
days. 

“ And now, good-bye for the present, Jacob,” said Mr. Spawling, put- 
ting out his hand. “ Remember my words, and God bless you.” 

“ Good-bye, sir,” said Jacob. “ You have been very kind to me, and 
T shall never forget it.” 

Mr. Spawling here left for the school, just as Spen began to give note 
of the commencement of another scholastic day. The bell tolled slowly, 
this morning, from first to last. Spen felt, he said afterwards to Dorothy, 
as if he was operating at a funeral. 

“ How solemn master was. It’s enough to upset anybody—I wonder 
he did so,” said Dorothy, when she was alone with Jacob. ‘ But he has 
changed of late. He gets dreaming up in that room, and reading until 
he is quite strange sometimes. The letter you got did not say Mr. Mor- 
riston was dangerously ill, Jacob, did it?” 

“No, Dorothy. Aunt Keziah says that father has been unwell for 
some days, and that he had grown worse, and that he wished me to come 
and see him. I am not so alarmed at it, Dorothy, because I have asked 
him to let me leave school; and aunt Keziah says, in a postcript, that it is 
possible I may not return to Cartown again.” 

“You don’t say so, Jacob!” 

“I do; you know why I wish to leave here, Dorothy.” 

“Well, yes; and I like you for it, Master Jacob. But still I am 
sorry.” 

“You must take care of Lucy for me, Dorothy.” 

“ Ah! heaven bless her, she’s a dear creature. You will go and say 
good-bye to her.” 

“ Of course I shall, Dorothy.” 

“ You can go on there now; and Will Tunster can take up your box 
here and call for you on his way.” 

“Thank you, Dorothy, how considerate you are. That’s a capital 
arrangement,” and Jacob was full of bustle and excitement. 

Spen entered the house, at this juncture, with a small vessel in one 
hand and a piece of Indian ink in another. It was mapping day, and 
Spen had been filling in the wavy, snakish, wriggling, twining, twisting 
lines, indicating rivers around the western hemisphere.” 

“T just ran off to bid you good-bye, Jacob,” said Spen. “Cheer up; 
don’t be frightened at Mr. Spawling being so tragic this morning ; he 
was carried away by his feelings and his own natural eloquence.” 

“OQ, I’m not frightened, Spen,” said Jacob, shaking his friend by the 
hand. 

“Well, good-bye, Jacob,” said Spen, returning the grasp. 

Then their eyes met; they looked solemnly at each other, and 
“good-bye ” was repeated in a low whisper. 
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“Tf I should not come back, Spen,” said Jacob, following the mapper 
as he slowly left the house. “You will—” 

“ Write to you every day,” said Spen, finishing the sentence. 

“Yes; but that is not what I was going to say. You will—” and 
Jacob paused a second time. 

“ Never forget you, and take the first opportunity of seeing you again,” 
said Spen. 

“Yes, yes, my dear fellow,” said Jacob, “and you'll have an eye upon 
Lucy sometimes ; and watch over her for me in my absence.” 

“Lucy! ah, bless her, won’t I, though? But Jacob, suppose J was to 
fall in love with her.” 

Jacob smiled at the remark, and Mr. Spawling’s two boarders shook 
hands once more and parted. 

“ Now, I will set off Dorothy,” said Jacob, re-entering the house. 

“Dear me, how one thinks of all sorts of things when folks is going 
away like this,” said Dorothy. ‘There is one thing I want to ask, so 
that nothing shall be on my mind. You'll never think about that morn- 
ing I was so rough with you, Jacob—the very first morning you came ? 
Lor’, how time does fly to be sure.” 

“T should think not,” said Jacob, taking her hand. “I shall re- 
member nothing but your kindness, because, indeed, I have no other 
memories of you, Dorothy, but those in which you have been my friend.” 

In less than half an hour Jacob was walking to the house amongst 
the trees. A March wind rollicked by him on his way. The tinkling 
of sheep bells came over hedges that were swelling with the earliest re- 
animating influences of Spring. Field labourers were calling to each other, 
and there was a fresh, though earthy, smell from the newly turned furrows 
that were beginning to make long lines, on the brown soil, as if Nature had 
turned schoolmaster and were ruling giant copy books. Rooks were 
cawing and holding great meetings, in tall trees, about family rights to 
build on certain branches. Sundry other birds, which had mated in the 
previous month, were also gathering wool and dirt, and sticks and hay, 
for the making of snug nests in out-of-the-way places. The world which 
had been dead was coming to life again. As Jacob passed through the 
last field, prior to crossing the lane where the gipsy encampment was, a 
hare darted across his path, and when he entered the wood a squirrel 
looked down upon him from the branch of an oak tree. 

“T really don’t feel as I should do,” Jacob said to himself. ‘ Every- 
thing is so joyful that sorrow seems out of place.” 

The fact is, Jacob did not realize his position. Since he had known 
Lucy, his disposition had become of too hopeful a character to prompt the 
meeting of misfortune half way ; and I must do him the justice to say, that 
although Mr. Spawling’s unexpected solemnities at breakfast occasionally 
started up afresh, and threw a dark shadow over his thoughts, he had not 
the remotest idea that his father’s life was in danger. 

“ Dear, dear, how you startled me, Jacob,” said Lucy, as Jacob entered 
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the house unperceived. “And you have caught me at the height of the 
most important part of my day’s work.” 

“ The height of it,” said Jacob, looking into the depths of her blue 
eyes, and o 8 

“ Jacob, Jacob! you are becoming positively audacious,” exclaimed 
Lucy, turning away to pick up a back-comb, which Jacob was not slow 
to regain and restore. 

“T could not help it Lucy ; I really couldn’t, and I’m sure you'll for- 
give me, and give me another too, when you hear the news I have 
brought you.” 

“News! what news?” 

“ Well, don’t be startled, I am going to leave Cartown.” 

“When?” asked Lucy, looking a trifle less merry than she previously 
appeared. 

“Very soon,” said Jacob, again gazing into those beautiful eyes. 

“ Next week ?” 

“Sooner than that.” 

“ Oh, Jacob, you should have told me before.” 

“ Are you so sorry then?” said Jacob. 

“Tt is so sudden,” said Lucy, not willing at the moment to confess 
the extent of her sorrow. 

“T fear you will think it so, dear Lucy, when I tell you how sudden 
it really is,” said Jacob, lowering his voice and pressing the hand that 
somehow or other had found its way into his own. 

“Tell me at once then, Jacob, or I shall fear some calamity has oc- 
curred.” 

“To-day, Lucy. This evening.” 

Lucy did not now attempt to disguise her sorrow. Her nature was 
less enthusiastic than Jacob’s. She was not easily moved from the even 
tenor of her way. To her, life was a calm gently flowing river, with 
none of the dashing over stones and leaping over rocks, which was 
characteristic of Jacob’s temperament. Lucy’s was a quiet loving nature, 
that bent to occurrences rather than disputed with them ; yet it was a 
joyous nature withal, and hopeful, though less sanguine than Jacob’s. 
She had come to love Jacob, by degrees. At first he had excited her in- 
terest, and finally he had gained a place in her thoughts, and her wishes 
and her hopes, which had given a zest to life, had broken up the mono- 
tony of her existence, had increased her contentment in seclusion, and had 
made the future to her a delightful contemplation. And now for the 
first time since she had known Jacob they were to be parted, perhaps for 
a long time, perhaps for ever, she thought. Jacob had told her he was 
going to begin the world for her sake, and win a name for both, when 
nothing but death should part them. He was not likely to return to 
Cartown again to live. Middleton was no distance truly, but still there 
was the parting under such different circumstances to those which had 
hitherto marked their partings. Heretofore they had only said “ good 
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night.” Now they would say “ good-bye.” When they met again would 
anything have occurred to change Jacob’s love ? 

“Why, how silent you are, Lucy,” said Jacob, after a long pause, 
during which Lucy had sat down, with Jacob leaning over her chair. 

And Lucy was silent all the day long ; all her movements were quieter 
than usual. When she did talk it was almost in a whisper, as though 
she feared to break some spell that was at work. Somehow or other, 
Jacob too, soon appeared to be perfectly contented and happy to sit with 
Lucy’s hand in his, listening to the birds singing, and with his brain full 
of bright pictures of the future. When they walked out togethet Lucy 
leaned more heavily on Jacob's arm than ever she had done before, and 
the sense of the first real parting seemed to deepen into a sacred feeling, a 
confiding trustfulness, that was best interpreted by silence. Lucy 
had not known how much she loved Jacob until now, and the con- 
sciousness that his love was fully reciprocated, heightened Jacob’s hopes 
of days to come, and, if possible, made Lucy seem to him more lovely and 
more beautiful. 

Mrs. Cantrill and her husband had gone out to see a neighbour, at 
Crossley, whom they had not visited for many years. The old man had 
only left his bed about a week previously, and the change, it was thought 
would be beneficial to him. The Squire’s steward had offered, the day 
before, to let a conveyance (which was going through Crossley and would 
return in the evening) call for them, and the poor old couple had made 
holiday—the first for a good round number of years. So the lovers were 
alone. Yet the time passed away rapidly. Their talk was chiefly the 
language of the eye and the pressure of the hand. And still the clock ticked 
and beat out the time with marvellous speed. The little sprites that 
swung upon the pendulum, sent it to and fro more swiftly than ever ; 
a malicious hand kept turning the fingers round and round, in provoking 
harmony with the swaying pendulum, and they who presided over the 
bell, which told the story of time’s rapid flight, struck it hard and 
sharply. To Jacob the old clock seemed quite animated. Then the 
fire in the shining grate, too, burned swiftly, and soon became white and 
dusty as though night were coming before the afternoon was over; whilst 
a cricket began to sing before its time. 

At length Lucy set out the cups and saucers, and made the tea; and 
Jacob could not help saying that perhaps it would not be long before they 
might sit down together, like this, every day. Lucy blushed, and the clock 
ticked harder and faster than ever. Jacob was sure it did. Time seemed to 
be in a conspiracy against him. But as the remainder of the afternoon 
really dwindled away from hours into minutes, Jacob began to wish it was 
over. All the day he had been saying one long farewell, and when the 
last ten minutes came—when he had said all he could say, and when Lucy 
had sung to him the old factory hymn, and when Lucy had been unable 
to restrain her tears; and when they had been dried by his hopeful words, 
when, indeed, the last overflowing of the heart had come, in deference as 
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much to the clock indicating only a few minutes ere the mail cart would 
pass the door, as to the deep love that struggled with the chilling, bitter 
word, farewell ; then Jacob really wished the five minutes were over ; 
and fresh tears bedewed poor Lucy’s cheeks upon which they trembled 
like dewdrops on ripe peaches. There was an age in those five minutes, 
a lifetime of love in a moment, a solemn heart-stirring blissfulness, a 
glimpse of paradise—to Jacob, an ecstatic joy mellowed and toned down 
by the saddened word, Farewell. 


At last there was a rumbling of wheels and the sound of Will 
Tunster’s horn came shrilly and distinct through the leafless trees of 
March. 


* * * * * * * * 





(To be continued.) 

























































CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BY HERBERT GRAHAM. 





I1.—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.* 


A creat deal has been spoken and written against Capital Punishment. 
One class of opponents of the system has maintained that it is contrary 
to the express command of God to take away the life of a human being, 
however heinous an offence he may have committed ; and another class, 
while neither denying nor admitting the Divine sanction to the shedding 
of blood for blood, rest their arguments solely upon the grounds that the 
taking away of man’s life is a disgusting and inhuman custom, and that 
the same end which capital punishment is intended to serve would be 
effected quite as beneficially by a more civilized and less cruel punishment. 

The question is one which is deserving of serious and deliberate con- 
sideration, for even supposing it to be a justifiable act, the infliction of 
the punishment of death even upon the most hardened criminal is the 
taking into our own hands a power which ought never rashly to be 
exercised. Capital Punishment is never now inflicted unless upon a 
person convicted of the crime of murder.t 

It appears to me that there is sufficient evidence of the Divine 
sanction to the infliction of death upon a murderer. That this punish- 
ment was not inflicted by God upon Cain for the murder of Abel may 
appear to some to be contradictory of the assertion ; and this view may 
seem to be supported by the reply made to Cain: “Whosoever slayeth Cain 
vengeance shall be taken on him seven-fold” (Gen. iv. 15). It is useless 
to speculate upon what may have been the reasons why the punishment 
of death was not inflicted upon Cain for the murder of his brother. It 
is sufficient for us that such was the Divine will; but we can have no 
difficulty whatever in satisfying ourselves that there was ample reason 
why, in the circumstances, the punishment of death was not inflicted. We 
have subsequently, however, the command of God that death is the punish- 
ment to be inflicted for murder. When Noah went forth from the ark it was 
commanded him : “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his blood 
be shed” (Gen. ix. 6). Here the infliction of the punishment is delegated 
to man and not reserved by God unto Himself. Again, it was commanded 
the children of Israel, “Thou shalt not kill” (Exodus xx. 13), and among 
the judgments which were delivered unto Moses to be set before them 


‘ 

*In these remarks I say nothing whatever of the manner in which Capital 
Punishment is inflicted. They are confined solely to the question, whether or not 
the punishment is justifiable. The moral effect of public executions may be doubted. 

+ Several crimes are declared by statute to be capital; but the practice is as stated 
above. 
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was this: “He that smiteth a man so that he die, shall be surely put to 
death” (Exodus xxi. 12). In another place we find these words: “ Ye 
shall take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer which is guilty ot 
death ; but he shall be surely put to death” (Numb. xxxv. 31). Again, 
“Tf any man hate his neighbour and lie in wait for him, and rise up 
against him, and smite him mortally that he die, and fleeth unto one ot 
these cities, then the elders of the city shall send and fetch him thence, 
and deliver him into the hand of the avenger of blood, that he may die. 
Thine eye shall not pity him ; but thou shalt put away the guilt of inno- 
cent blood from Israel, that it may go well with thee” (Deut. xix. 11-13). 
From this last quotation we see that the fulfilment of the command to take 
away the life of a murderer is more forcibly impressed upon the Jewish 
people by being made one of the conditions of their prosperity—“ that it 
may go well with thee.” In the record of the Sermon on the Mount are 
these words : “ Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill ; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment ; but I say unto you, that whosoever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause shall be in danger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council ; but whosoever shall 
say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire” (Matthew v. 21-22)—thus 
repeating and widening the application of the command against murder, 
and the punishment to be inflicted upon the murderer. And again, it is 
said, “ All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword” (Matt. 
xxvi. 52), which is more plainly written in another place, “ He that killeth 
with the sword, must be killed with the sword” (Rev. xiii. 10.) There 
thus appears to me to be no want of Divine authority for inflicting the 
punishment of death upon a murderer. The laws which were given to the 
Jews, and the punishments which were imposed upon the transgressors 
of these laws, are, in so far as they relate to the crime of murder, repeated 
in the New Testament, so that there is ample authority for their adoption 
among us. 

But independent of the question of Divine authority for the infliction 
of capital punishment upon a murderer, I cannot bring myself to any other 
conclusion than that the governing power in a state or nation is perfectly 
justified in taking every precaution for ensuring the safety of the lives of 
the individual members of such state or nation. Unless punishments were 
inflicted upon criminals there would be no restraint upon human passion ; 
every man’s hand would be turned against another's; the slightest 
excuse—and oftentimes no excuse whatever—would be sufficient for in- 
flicting the direst revenge for real or fancied injuries ; confusion’s master- 
piece would be gained ; no peace, no order or harmony would prevail ; all 
would be tumult and uproar. Punishment is necessary, and must be in- 
flicted upon every criminal if the crime charged is clearly proved against 
him, the magnitude of the crime regulating the extent of the punishment. 
As there is no crime more horrible than that of murder, so it must be re- 
pressed by the infliction of the most severe punishment upon the murderer. 
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By his crime a murderer deprives society of one of its members ; he in- 
flicts an injury upon society which it would be impossible to tolerate with 
any degree of public safety. The lives of its members are in the keeping 
of society, and must be preserved in safety by every possible means ; for 
unless this be accomplished, the society itself, which is a combination of 
many persons for mutual protection and the highest good of all, must cease 
to exist. Death is not too severe a punishment to inflict upon a murderer. 
He has committed a crime for which it is altogether out of his power to 
make reparation. The lives of other men must not be endangered, as they 
would be were he permitted to roam at large. He has disturbed the peacé 
and harmony of society ; he has paid no regard to the safety of the lives 
of other men ; he has shown himself unfit to live, and therefore he must 
die. He tacitly bound himself to obey the laws of the society of which he 
was a member—laws which are framed for the safety and wellbeing of all 
the members ; he knew the penalty for infringing these laws, and having 
infringed them by taking away the life of a fellow-member, he must bear 
the punishment which these laws impose. 

But it may be said, “ Will the death of the murderer repair the injury 
which he has committed? and, if not, why add to the blood which has 
been already spilled? It can only be in revenge of the crime which the 
murderer has perpetrated ; but revenge is contrary to the laws of God.” 
This is an argument often made use of by the opponents of capital 
punishment ; but it is founded upon a mistaken notion of the object of 
all punishment for crimes. Punishment is not inflicted as a reparation or 
atonement for crime. It is used as a preventive agency, for the purpose of 
deterring others from committing crimes similar to that for which the 
punishment is inflicted. The same argument might with equal force be 
made use of against al/ punishments either divine or human. We 
are taught to believe that holiness and moral purity will be rewarded, 
and that sin will be punished, in the life which is to come. But will 
even the severest punishment in that life repair the sins which have 
been committed in this life? We do not imagine that it will; and we 
do not look upon these punishments in that light. We believe the 
rewards to be stimulants to good and virtuous actions, and holy living ; 
and upon the punishments as agencies employed for the purpose of deter- 
ring us from sin. And so is it also with human punishments. The law 
does not say, “If you commit any act declared to be criminal, you must 
make reparation by undergoing a certain punishment ;” but it says, “If 
you commit any act declared to be criminal, you will certainly be 
punished.” It thus endeavours to prevent the commission of any crime 
from a fear of the punishment attached to the perpetration of such crime, 
and which punishment it declares will certainly be inflicted. Punish- 
ment, therefore, is not an atonement for, a reparation, or wiping out of 
the crime—it is not a cure, but a preventive or deterrent. 

Looking at punishment in this light—and it is the only real light 
in which to look upon it—the objection to capital punishment to which 1 
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have referred has no application. If it had any application, it would 
apply equally to all other punishments, and if it were given effect to, 
crime would be perpetrated with impunity ; there would be no restraint 
upon human passion, because there would be no fear of consequences in 
the shape of present punishment ; and the dread of punishment herearter 
would not be, and we see that it is not, a sufficient preventive to the 
commission of the most revolting and horrible crimes which the human 
mind, stimulated by demoniac fury, could suggest. 

Nor is punishment inflicted as a revenge by society for the injury done 
to it. The laws of society itself—as well as the laws of God—forbid re- 
venge. It would be a strange law which forbade each individual member ot 
a society to revenge any injury done to him; and yet set them a contrary 
example by allowing the society itself to avenge an injury done to it. 

Again, it may be said, “ Admitting that the crime of murder is deserving 
of a severe punishment in order to protect the lives of the members of the 
state, by preventing its perpetration so far as possible, could not the same 
end be attained by other and less cruel means than the infliction of death 
upon the murderer?” Of this, in the present state of society, I am very 
doubtful. We see from experience that the most severe secondary punish- 
ments are insufficient to prevent the perpetration of lesser crimes than 
murder with terrible frequency ; and if insufficient to prevent these crimes, 
they would be still less sufficient to prevent the crime of murder. The 
severity of the punishment for murder must not be relaxed until the dread 
of lesser punishments has effected a vast reduction in the present calendar 
of crime. It is only the fear of death which prevents the greater frequency 
of murders from that which now prevails. The average number of murders 
committed annually is at present too high to warrant a lessening of the 
punishment which is inflicted upon a murderer; and I very much fear that 
the number of commutations of capital sentences which have been made 
during the past few years has been a chief cause of the increase in the 
number of murders which have been committed.* 

Assuredly the time will come when the same end will be attained by 
the infliction of a less severe punishment than death for the crime of mur- 
der ; but that time is not the present ; and the only apparent means by 
which the perpetration of murder may be made less common is rigorously 
to apply the punishment which the law prescribes. 


* « There is another fact which has been brought to light by Earl Russell in a 
paper he read at the Social Science Association. It is this,—that rapid as has been 
the progress of crime for the last thirty years, the progress of crimes of violence has 
been still more rapid. The figures his Lordship brought out to that effect were very 
minute, but the general import of them may be summed up in this way : In 1837 the 
crimes connected with violence—murder, murderous assaults, burglary, garotting, and 
housebreaking—were, in England, 1061; in 1847 they were 1428 ; and in 1857, 2057 ! 
So that while crime, upon the whole, has been rapidly increasing, the crimes in which 
violence was committed at the same time had increased in a much greater proportion.” 
—Address on the Systems of Transportation and Penal Servitude, delivered before the 
Glasgow Juridical Society, on 24th Dec. 1862, by Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., p. 6. 

















SOCIAL SCIENCE AT EDINBURGH. 


BY JOHN PLUMMER. 


. Wrrturn a few days of the appearance of the present number of “ The 
Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,” the ancient city of Edinburgh will 
be the scene of a spectacle, far more brilliant and suggestive than ever the 
most splendid of all the martial displays that once imparted to Scotia’s dar- 
ling capital a golden touch of military pomp and glory. True, the streets 
may not reverberate with the measured tramp of armed men ; the sunshine 
may not gleam on long rows of glittering bayonets, while the sounds of 
the Highland pibroch may be listened for in vain ; but there will be some- 
thing nobler than the most imposing display of physical force ; there will 
be seen several hundreds of the most highly cultivated and practical 
minds of the age, assembled together for the purpose of discussing the 
great social questions of the day. The array of names presented at such 
a gathering is such as would confer undying honour and distinction upon 
any nation, which had the good fortune to possess the same. It is, in- 
deed, a characteristic sign of the times that, placing aside all individual 
partialities and jealousies, such a large number of celebrated persons of 
all sects, creeds, and parties, should come forward for the purpose of unit- 
ing themselves in the cause of Social Progress. Such a fact speaks more 
hopefully than anything else of the better times yet to come. When once 
we ean got men together for the purpose of discussing the principles of 
what, in default of a better name, is termed “ Social Science,” much has 
been effected towards securing practical results. It has been objected 
that, at these gatherings, the members do little more than tulk ; but those 
who make this objection forget that “talking,” or discussion, generally 
precedes action. All the great social and political reforms which have 
been effected during the last few years, had to be talked about and dis- 
cussed before they could be obtained by those who desired them. Until 
the establishment of the Social Science Association, we possessed no means 
of systematically investigating and discussing the social questions of the 
day, beyond what was occasionally afforded by the newspapers ; while 
much valuable time was lost by the labours of most of our social philo- 
sophers being isolated, as it were, instead of being economized and united 
together in a manner capable of producing really practical results. The 
successful working of our Parliamentary system had done much to perfect 
the science of politics; and what was required was, an organization 
capable of giving the same publicity, and ultimate perfection, to the 
discussion of social topics. In this, the Social Science Association has 
more than realized the anticipations of its founder, Lord Brougham, and 
affords the promise of accomplishing yet much more. 
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It has directed attention to the consideration of many important ques- 
tions intimately connected with our national and individual prosperity, 
and bids fair to do much in separating the practical from the non-practical 
in all social questions. What the Royal British Association has done, and 
is doing, for the advancement of science, will also be done by the Social 
Science Association for the furtherance of the questions connected with 
our social and industrial welfare. The proceedings of the past meetings 
held by the Association have done much to enlighten the public mind 
with respect to several of the lesser known subjects connected with the 
departments of Jurisprudence, Education, Punishment and Reformation, 
Public Health, Social Economy, and Trade and International Law. Under 
these heads a large and valuable body of evidence has been gathered, and 
published in the annual volume of Transactions of the Association, thereby 
greatly facilitating the labours of the philosopher and the legislator, besides 
preparing the way, where necessary, for Parliamentary action. Few Par- 
liamentary Blue-books, if any, ever proved more interesting or more im- 
portant to the general community than the Report of the Committee 
nominated by the Social Science Association for the purpose of collecting 
information in connection with the subject of Strikes and Lock-outs ; and 
here we come to another important result of the labours of the Associa- 
tion: it has afforded a platform on which both the employers and the 
employed may appear, without prejudice, for the purpose of discussing the 
vexed questions relating to capital and labour. This, in itself, is no mean 
triumph, considering how much the industrial prosperity of this country 
has been frequently imperilled by the occurrence of various unhappy mis- 
understandings between masters and men. It is perhaps too much to 
expect that strikes will cease to take place, but it is morally certain that 
their character must become considerably modified through the influence 
of the Association. And not only this, but the industrial classes, as a 
body, will become aware of the truth, that their social emancipation, to be 
successful, must be wrought by other means than those recommended by 
their once favourite leaders. The success of the Rochdale co-operative 
movement is but the commencement of a new epoch in the history of the 
people. It shows that in themselves resides the true secret of social ad- 
vancement. ‘They must first learn to solve the social problem, and then 
the political enigma will unravel itself. As the minds of the labouring 
classes, through the agency of the Social Science Association, begins to 
properly comprehend these important truths, they will cease from pursuing 
political “ Will-o’-th’-wisps,” and content themselves with following the 
sound and philosophical tracks which must inevitably carry them far 
towards the goal of progress. Again, under the head of International Law, 
questions are discussed, and facts elicited, which may, at no distant day, 
go far towards forming the basis of a sound and efficient system of inter- 
national law, the observance of which must tend to prevent the re-occur- 
rence of many of those terrible wars which have been at once the curse 
and shame of humanity. 
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Indeed, look which way we will, these meetings of the Social Science 
Association cannot fail to be attended with considerable advantages to the 
community, both individually and collectively. The first discovery of 
great social truths is generally attended with a considerable amount of 
error, calculated to lead even the most thoughtful of men into the adop- 
tion of unsound and dangerous opinions, based on utter fallacies. The 
only remedy for this, is the calm, free, and impartial discussion of such 
questions, so as to weed the true from the false, and place the subject in 
its true light. The means of doing this is supplied by the machinery of 
the Association, which has more than once been used in the elucidation 
of several of our more difficult social problems. Amongst these may be 
classed those relating to the Employment of Women, a topic daily acquir- 
ing more interest in the eyes of those who desire to prevent women from 
degenerating into the slavish victim of man’s licentiousness, as exempli- 
fied in the thousands of poor, fallen, and miserable creatures that haunt 
the gas-lit streets of our cities and towns. How to check this growing 
evil—this continually increasing canker in the rose of our prosperity, is a 
question which cannot fail to be earnestly discussed during the approaching 
Congress ; and it must inevitably lead to a consideration of the working 
of such institutions as the Caledonian Press, which have, for their object, 
the providing of females with suitable employment, so as to rescue them 
from the temptations which have led many a poor fallen daughter of Eve 
to weep her fate with the unavailing tears of repentance. — It is, indeed, a 
subject which well deserves the fullest amount of consideration, and we 
feel assured that it will meet with the same at the hands of Lord 
Brougham and his worthy fellow-workers in the cause of SociaL Science. 































STAY DEAR MAIDEN IN THE DELL 


BY S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). 


Stay, dear maiden, in the dell, 
Stay until the night comes on ; 
With thy presence there’s a spell, 
Lost, but loved when thou art gone! 
Soon the moments pass away, 
As I linger by thy side ; 
All my pleasures come when day, 
Down the crimsoned west has died. 


Then like bright thought comes the moon, 
Peering floating clouds between ; 
When with dews the roses swoon, 
In my heart thou art a queen ! 
When the zephyrs faintly blow, 
When the birds have ceased to sing ; 
When thou whisperest mild and low, 
I am happy as a king! 


Haste not from the dell, dear maid, 
Now the white moon floods the skies ; 
Laurel leaves our forms will shade, 
Shrine each whisper till it dies. 
If the stars, Love, watch us here, 
All thy beauty they must see ; 
I'd not have them, Love, too near, 
They might win thy heart from me! 


If the winds thy curls have swayed, 
Made them ripple on thy cheek— 
Round thee but a moment stayed, 
"Twas thy grace they came to seek ! 
In the meadow and the dell, 
Day and night I own thy powers ; 
And for time my love to tell, 
Moments should be turned to hours ! 














WEARY OF LIFE—ATTEMPTED SUICIDES IN 
LONDON IN 1862. 


One hundred and seventy-four persons actually put an end to their 
own lives within the Metropolitan Police District between the 1st of Janu- 
ary and the 31st of December, 1862. Two persons who attempted suicide 
were prevented by the police ; and forty-two were otherwise prevented. 

The number of actual suicides is in great excess over that of any year 
in the previous decade, with the exception of 1859, when one hundred 
and eighty persons destroyed themselves. The suicides prevented by 
the police are in corresponding defect. So are those otherwise prevented. 
In 1853, one hundred and thirty-one suicides were committed, while one 
hundred and seventeen were prevented—seven by the police, and one 
hundred and ten by other persons. 

The number of persons taken into custody last year on the charge of 
attempting to commit suicide was three hundred and sixty-one—almost on 
the average of one person a-lay. Within a walk of his own door, if the 
returns of this year are likely to equal thosé of 1862, every Londoner may 
know that some human brother or sister is meditating self-destruction, or 
giving grounds for suspicion of attempted suicide. It is fearful to think 
what a great army of fellow-citizens thrust themselves out of life in one 
man’s life-time. If the present ratio only continues, if it does not increase, 
the London child born in 1862, and living for seventy years, will have 
lived surrounded by above twenty-five thousand Londoners who have been 
taken up on the charge of attempting to violate God’s “ canon against self- 
slaughter.” The number, however, has for years been on the increase. In 
1861, there were only two hundred and ninety-one ; and in 1860, two 
hundred and sixty-two. 

This is one of the crimes oftener charged against women than against 
men. In every year the number of females taken into custody for this 
offence largely exceeds, and sometimes more than doubles, the number of 
males. ‘Last year, one hundred and thirty-four of this sorrowful company 
were males, while two hundred and twenty-seven were females, In all 
other offences (except robbery from the person and illegal pawning) the 
men outbalance the women. 

Of the three hundred and sixty-one persons taken into custody on this 
charge, all but twenty-four were discharged by the magistrates. Out of 
these twenty-four, fourteen (seven men and seven women) were summarily 
convicted ; and ten (four men and six women) were committed for trial. 
These ten were convicted and sentenced. ‘The criminal returns of the 
Metropolitan Police give the result of these convictions. Of the men, one 
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was imprisoned for two years and upwards ; two for a term under six 
months ; while one man was given under one month’s imprisonment. Of 
the women, one was imprisoned for less than twelve months, one for a 
term under six months, and four for a term under one month. 

I have called them men and women ; yet, for some of them, this is 
mere courtesy. When I look at the table of age and sex, I see thai some. 
times they are mere boys and girls. In 1860, three girls between the age 
of fifteen and twenty were summarily convicted ; in 1861, two girls and 
one boy of the same age. Last year, however, there was no girl so young. 
The youngest female either summarily convicted or committed for trial was 
between twenty and twenty-five, and the oldest between fifty and sixty ; 
while the youngest male was a lad between fifteen and twenty, and the 
oldest was a man above sixty. 

So far as we can judge from the statistics of three years’ summary con- 
victions and committals for trial (I have no earlier reports than those of 
1860), the most probable age at which either man or woman will commit 
suicide lies between the thirtieth year and the fortieth. Out of sixty-four 
attempts at suicide during the years 1860-62, twenty-one were made by 
persons above twenty and under thirty ; nineteen between the ages of 
thirty and forty ; eleven between forty and fifty ; seven between fifteen 
and twenty ; four after the passing of the sixtieth year ; and only two 
between fifty and sixty. The rising of the average after the age of sixty 
is, perhaps, significant : the age has come in which the lives of poor men 
and women are often made burdensome to them by inability to work, by 
long disease, or by the death of their supporters, or the neglect of their 
children. 

That girls under twenty sometimes attempt suicide, and often commit 
suicide, surprises no one. The causes of boy-suicides are less easily dis- 
coverable. A French boy was believed to have killed himself out of mor- 
tification at losing a school-prize. A Prussian youth, found cut to pieces 
on the railway, was supposed to have laid himself on the rails after a severe 
reprimand from his teacher. I have not been able to find, in a file of news- 
papers, any given cause for the self-slaughter, or attempted self-slaughter, 
of our London lads, In the present year, according to a daily paper, a 
young law student at the University of Gottingen blew out his brains. 
On the morning after his death, a sealed envelope was found in his rooms 
with this inscription on it :—* To all those who wish to know why I have 
shot myself.” On opening the letter there were seen no other words than 
these—* From Ennut.” 

The Criminal Returns for the past year give tables showing the degree 
of instruction of the persons taken into custody, of those summarily con- 
victed, and of those tried and convicted. Of the three hundred and sixty- 
one persons taken into custody on the charge of attempting to commit 
suicide, only thirteen of the men and forty of the women could “ neither 
read nor write.” One hundred and six men, and one hundred and eighty- 
six women, could “ read only, or read and write imperfectly.” Only fifteen 
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men and one woman could “ read and write well.” While not one, ac- 
cording to the Reports, had “ superior instruction,” whatever that may be. 
Of the fourteen persons summarily convicted, three could neither read nor 
write, ten could read, and one could read and write well. Of the ten tried 
and convicted, only one woman could neither read nor write ; four men 
and five women could read, or read and write imperfectly. Not one could 
read and write well. 

It certainly does not follow from these Reports that reading and 
writing are preventatives of suicide, actual or attempted. Indeed, read- 
ing has frequently been known to be inherently connected, so to 
speak, with many a suicide. Highly nervous persons have got hold 
of the temptation to suicide by reading some account of a suicide. 
In France the suicides of romance are repeated by romance readers. A 
French grocer, who thought he was born for higher things than weighing 
cheese and dried plums, having hung himself, left this request in a letter : 
“I beg my parents to erect a simple tombstone to my memory, and to 
inscribe upon it these words—‘ Born to be a man ; died a grocer.” But 
of the first twelve suicides in a file of London newspapers, I find one was 
a physician, one a chemist, one an artist (a somewhat vague term), one 
the overlooker of a large firm of manufacturing stationers, one a lady, and 
another a shopman out of employ. Each of these must have been able to 
read and write well ; more than one must have had what the returns call 
“superior instruction.” Of the degree ef instruction of the remainder, 
nothing can be implied. One of them, however, a widow fifty-four years 
old, had many letters, a Bible, and a Prayer-book in her room. In 1861, 
one person who attempted suicide, a woman, had superior instruction. In 
1860, most could read imperfectly, or read and write only ; one woman 
could read and write well ; none had superior instruction. 

‘The last few pages of the Criminal Returns contain tables of the trade 
or oceupation of the persons take into custody by the Metropolitan police 
during the year 1862. Out of the one hundred and thirty-four men who 
attempted self-murder, two were artists, five were carpenters, three cabinet- 
makers, six clerks, four sailors, two men-servants, four shoemakers, five 
tailors, and twenty-two labourers, There was a baker, a carver and gilder, 
a dyer, a gardener, a hatter, a printer, a tinker, anda waterman. Sixty- 
one, nearly half of the above number, were of no trade or occupation— 
surely a very significant fact. 

Out of the two hundred and twenty-seven females, two were artificial- 
flower makers, ten were laundresses, two shoemakers, thirty female 
servants, and one hundred and seventy-nine of no trade or occupation, 
which probably means, in many cases, the worst of all occupations. 
Amongst milliners the charge has considerably decreased, as there were 
eight in 1861, and eleven in 1860. It is satisfactory, too, to find that 


“the greatest plague in life,” however much they may hav¥e been plaguing 


their mistresses since a humorous novelist wrote their biographies, have 
been plaguing the magistrates less and less each year since 1860. In that 
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year, the total number taken into custody on various charges was fourteen 
hundred and thirty-eight ; in 1861, it was eleven hundred and seventy- 
six ; while in 1862, it decreased to nine hundred and twenty-four. On 
the charge of attempting suicide, however, there was an increase of one 
in 1862, and of eight in 1861, over the twenty-nine of 1860. 

Except as being perhaps some sign of national character, there would 
be. little use or interest in the statistics of the methods by which men 
have attempted or committed suicide. The business-like Reports of the 
Metropolitan police, of course, do not descend to such statistics, and it 
would take some time to collect them, even so far as they could be collected, 
from the cases reported in the newspapers. Hanging, drowning, poison, 
and shooting are still the principal ways in which English persons attempt 
self-slaughter. But a very horrible form of suicide has lately shown itself 
to be on the increase, laying the head or body deliberately in the railway, 
in order that the first train which passes may crush life out. I can easily 
imagine that in the sad lunacy which must more or less possess every 
suicide, a sufferer may persuade himself that it will be the less self-murder 
to wait passively for a train to kill him, than actively to shoot, drown, 
poison, or hang himself. Let us hope that no highly nervous and half- 
insane fellow-countryman, sickening of life, may read the late books of 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, and of Mr. Fortune, lest they should be tempted 
to introduce among us the Japanese method. In Japan suicide is a 
punishment ordered by the magistrate. The Harikari, as it is called, is 
performed by ripping open the stomach. Mr. Fortune says the rite is so 
sacred, that no one may be interrupted even for the ends of justice, which 
are held to be sufficiently secured by the self-immolation of the criminal. 
It is “a privilege,” he says, “ denied to no one entitled to wear two swords.” 
Thus, that which in our country is chiefly the misery of the poor, is, in 
Japan, the right of the wealthy. 

It has long been the opinion of many foreigners, and of some English- 
men, that our countrymen and countrywomen hang, shoot, or drown 
themselves in great numbers in the month of November. I lately heard 
a person maintain that the suicides of that month outnumber those of all 
the other months together. It is certain, however, that in the year 1862 
there were fewer persons taken up on the charge of attempting suicide in 
November than in any other month of that year. In June there were 
double the number, save one ; in December double the number, save two ; 
while even in February, a shorter month, there were three more than in 
November, and in July there were nearly three times as many. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
LIFE IN THE CONVENT. 


Lavina Agatha for the present, we will take a glance at her young 
sisters and their mother. The interior of the convent presented very 
different scenes in its different apartments ; the Abbé de Fleurier had just 
called to pay a visit to Mrs. Courtney, whom he found in the room which 
had been allotted to her, engaged in illuminating a little book called the 
Glories of Mary, after an ancient copy, with brilliantly coloured illustra- 
tions, which the Superior had lent her. 

“T was not aware you were an artist, my dear madam!” said he, 
stooping to inspect her work. 

“T had forgotten all my accomplishments, indeed,” said Mrs. Court- 
ney, “but when our good Superior heard me say I had formerly studied 
miniature painting, she insisted on my endeavcaring to recal the long 
neglected talent, in order to employ it in the service of the Church.” 

“ Thus it is,” said the Abbé, ‘that in our religion, nothing is wasted, 
the greatest and the smallest powers are alike made use of, and graciously 
accepted by the Church to whom they are offered.” 

“This, if worthy of being joined to the exquisitely embroidered stole 
worked by the sisters,” said Mrs. Courtney, “is to form part of a present 
destined to the Bishop on his next visit to the convent.” 

“T congratulate you, madam, on being permitted to labour for such 
a purpose,—ah ! would that your talented daughter were here to employ 
her charming skill in the same way.” 

“T cannot forget, Monsieur l’Abbé,” said the mother, sighing, “that 
my poor dear child used her accomplishments to procure me comforts in 
our temporary poverty,-—surely that was a good cause also !” 

“Yes, certainly, my dear friend, a good, though not a holy cause, since 
it was natural affection and not religion that prompted her devoted con- 
duct. What we do for our earthly friends is amiable and laudable ; but 
how far better is it to work for the Church of God ; that is a meritorious 
action in itself, and one which will surely gain its due reward. But, tell 
me, are you still content with your peaceful resting-place—and do you 
continue not to regret the vain world from which you are thus for a time 
secluded }” 

“Oh yes, I am content here,” said Mrs. Courtney ; “I feel the bless- 
ing of being safe, and having my faith confirmed by constant exercise in 
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the ordinances and ceremonies of the Church; were all my daughters 
with me, and of one mind, I should indeed be most happy. I do not say 
that I never wish to live outside these blessed walls again ; for much as I 
prize the peace I enjoy here, I am conscious of my own deficiencies, my 
dear Abbé ; I have not the ‘vocation pour la retraite ;’ but for the present, 
after all the agitation resulting from my change of views, I desire nothing 
beyond sacred seclusion.” 

“That is exactly what I both wished and believed of you, my dear 
friend. I never dreamt of advising you to be a permanent inmate of a 
convent ; after a year spent here, your faith will be established, and you 
can return to the world which you are so well fitted to adorn. Whether 
you would so soon deprive your children of the advantages of education 
they enjoy under our excellent friends here, will be a matter for future 
deliberation.” 

“Ah, my children are a source of great anxiety to me,” said Mrs. 
Courtney. “Emily is indeed safe, as I trust, and is to be baptized with 
me next week ; but Clara is, I grieve to say, still unconvinceable and 
rebellious ; she refuses to conform to the regulations of the house except 
where they are totally unconnected with religion. I wish you would talk 
to her—my influence is now absolutely nothing—and the Superior even 

wishes that I should not see her, except in the recreation-room in the 
* yefectory, for some time to come.” 

“T will go and look for her now, and return to you afterwards,” said 
the Abbé, rising; and summoning the lay-sister to conduct him to the 
school-room, he left Mrs. Courtney to her illuminations. 

In the school-room, a number of girls of different ages were employed 
at their various studies, under the superintendence of three or four nuns. 
Little Emily was easily distinguished by her bright curls and laughing 
countenance, standing among a group who were showing their work to 
Madame la Superiéure. 

“Ah, M. l’Abbé!” cried she, as soon as she had caught sight of 
him, “I am so glad you are come ; I have some prayers to repeat to you ; 
I can say them quite perfect ; I think you will be pleased with me to- 
day :” and she began repeating in a rapid manner some Latin words, 
whose signification, if she had ever comprehended it, she had already 
forgotten. ‘I know part of the Litany of the Virgin, also,” continued 
she. This was in French; but the words were nearly as unmeaning as 
the Latin to the young mind. 

The Abbé expressed himself very well satisfied with her progress, 
stroked her head, and gave her a box of bonbons. 

“Now tell M. l’Abbd what you are preparing for next week, my 
angel !” said the Superior. 

“Oh, for my baptism!” said Emily, trying to assume a more serious 
look ; “mamma and J are to be baptized next week ; and there is to be 
a grand procession ; and you, and Madame de Fleurier, and Josephine 

will come, won't you?” 
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“Certainly, my child, we shall be here, and several friends of the 
Baroness, also ; but I am looking for your sister—where is she ?” 

“There is Clara at her embroidery, near the window,” said Emily, “ as 
silent and grave as ever,—dear me, I wonder she cannot be as merry as 
Iam. Formerly, you know, madame,” looking up at the Superior as she 
spoke, “I used to think one might never laugh in a convent ; but now | 
see that was only one of the stories people told, to keep us from coming 
here !” 

“ Ah, ha! la petite espidgle !” whispered the Superior to the Abbé, as 
she put her finger under Emily’s rounded chin, and laughingly shook her 
head at her. “You may go now, my little one, and see Scour Therise 
make the bonbons for the dejeuner of next Tuesday !” 

Emily gladly ran off, while they proceeded to the other end of the 
room, where Clara was engaged in working, under the inspection of Sceur 
Camille. The dark gray dress which, like the other pupils (a few of the 
younger children excepted), she had assumed, and which, unrelieved by 
the slightest ornament, added to the seriousness of her expression, grave 
indeed beyond her years, contrasted touchingly with her slender girlish 
figure, and fair youthful face. 

“She certainly is like Mdlle. Agatha, already,” said the Abbé, 
in a low voice to the Superior; “I wish the likeness may go no 
further !” 

“She is very hard to manage, indeed,” replied the Superior. “ Well, 
Sceur Camille, how does your pupil get on?” 

“T have no reason to complain of her, madame,” said the nun, rising ; 
“she is very attentive to her work.” 

“TI wish I could say the same in other things,” said the Superior ; “I 
will, however, leave M. 1’Abbé to talk with her a little. 

The Abbé, accordingly, withdrew with Clara into a recess of the 
window, where they could talk without being overheard. 

“ Now, tell me, Mdlle. Clara,” said he, kindly, “why is it that you 
displease your good mamma, and every one here, by refusing to conform 
to the rules of the house ?” 

“TI do not disobey them, monsieur, except where they interfere with 
my conscience,” said Clara; “I cannot help thinking I was entrapped 
in here very meanly and unkindly ; but, as mamma desires me to obey 
the rules of the convent, I do so, as far as I can.” 

“ At your age, my child, there need be no limit in your obedience to 
your mother,” said the Abbé. 

“You would not say so, monsieur, to the child of a Protestant 
mother !” exclaimed Clara, with some spirit. 

“Hush,” said he, rather sternly ; “do not speak so that those children 
may hear. I see you are still under your sister's influence, and all that I 
could say may well be in vain, since the Superior and Father Eustache 
have both failed ; and since your mother’s advice and commands are alike 
disregarded.” 
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“Tt is not Agatha, but the Word of God I am trying to obey,” said 
Clara. 

“That is to say, her interpretation of it, assisted by a heretic pastor : 
the Bible is not fit for children like you, who cannot possibly comprehend 
it, and only puzzle your mind by its study.” 

“T assure you, monsieur,” said Clara, with earnest simplicity, “that 
the books Madame la Superiture has made me read, are much more 
puzzling : and besides, you know, the Bible is inspired by God, and we 
must believe what it tells us ; but other books may be wrong. 

“If you are so wise, Mdlle. Clara, perhaps you know that the com- 
mand for children to obey their parents is given more than once in the 
Bible.” 

“Yes, monsieur, I do indeed ; but our Saviour says, ‘ He that loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me.’ Now, if I disobey 
what I believe to be God’s commands, I should be loving and obeying a 
mother more than Him.” 

“T am really not up to arguing with so clever and sophistical a young 
lady,” said the Abbé, sarcastically : “in your present state of self-conceit 
and spiritual pride, words would, I fear, be wasted ; I wish only to put 
before you the propriety of paying at least outward respect to the desires 
of your mother while she chooses you to continue an inmate of St. 
Catherine’s ; if you will not be converted for your own sake, conform to 
the observances of the house, for her’s: religious forms are so mingled 
with every lesson, every repast—with all that passes in a convent, in 
short—that it is impossible for one pupil to be excused from submitting 
to them without deranging the whole system. Your own sense must 
surely enable you to see this, Mdlle, Clara.” 

“‘T know it,” said she ; “and therefore it is that I ought not to be 
forced to remain here. No, monsieur, they may punish me as they will, 
God will give me strength to stand firm: and, even if through my 
weakness I fail, remember, that starving and imprisonment do not 
make converts.” 

“Who thinks of starving or imprisoning you, my dear ?” said the Abbé 
gently. “ Do not talk nonsense, I beg. The Superior has, I know, thought 
of separating you from your companions, and especially from your little 
sister, lest your sad errors might injure them, but a temporary confinement 
to your own room would not be imprisonment ; even this, however, at my 
request she has modified, and will, I believe, continue to allow you to be 
in the school-room on the condition of your never speaking to the pupils, 
or indeed to any one except herself and the sisters who are immediately 
engaged in tuition. For the rest, we must give you time, and I hope you 
will not long resist the prayers which your mother daily offers up for 
you. Now take this book, and let me hope you will read it carefully.” 
As he spoke he put a small volume into her hand. 

“1 will read it, as you wish,” said she ; “but I know it will not 
convince me. And may I then never speak to poor Emily again? Oh, 
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it is very cruel!” And the tears ran down poor Clara’s cheeks as she 
spoke. 

“Tt is you who are so cruel to yourself,” said the Abbé. “Now I 
must bid you farewell, with my best wishes for a speedy change of heart 
and mind in you, my poor misguided child !” 

The Abbé then left her and returned to Mrs. Courtney's room. 

“ Well, monsieur, what do you think of my dear Clara?” said she. 
“ Am I to have but one child ?” 

“T fear so, at. present,” said he. “She seems obstinate enough ; but 
do not let us despair: she has only been here a few weeks, and time may 
make a great difference in her feelings. Meanwhile, the Superior and I 
have arranged a mode of action which, without any severity, will be likely 
to have a. beneficial effect. You must, however, yourself submit never to 
address her, or allow her to speak to you ; for our plan forbids all inter- 
course with any except the instructing sisters and the Superior. You 
will see her in the school-room and in the refectory—but that is all.” 

“T cannot hesitate, of course,” said Mrs. Courtney. “I shall be so 
happy if you succeed, that my opposition need not be feared.” 

“This is just what I expected of you; and I trust you will not be 
very long obliged to maintain this strict silence towards your daughter,” 
said the Abbe. “In a little while the natural longing of youth for sym- 
pathy and conversation will prompt her to become confidential towards 
the sisters who teach her, and as she will only hear sentiments in unison 
with our wishes, I think, with the aid of the blessed Virgin and St. 
Catherine, that we shall in the course of time see her brought over to the 
true fold.” 

“Who knows, madam, perhaps we may see Mdlle. Agatha here one 
day !” said the Superior, who entered during the end of the conversation, 
and she added, as she accompanied the Abbé to the door, “if she comes 
here it will be to remain! A convent is often chosen at last by those 
who had once scorned the idea of it. Wounded affection especially drives 
many girls into this holy retreat ; they long to hide themselves from the 
weary world, you know. Ah, ah! I am not ignorant of all that goes on 
outside our walls, M. 1’Abbé. I know something of the torments found 
in gay life; and I assure you some who have little expected it, come to 
seek peace in a convent at last.” 

“And do they find it there?” mentally exclaimed a nun, who had 
caught the last words as she slowly ascended the staircase; “alas, my 
experience tells another tale !” And Sceur Camille, for it was she, sighed 
deeply at the recollection of the disappointment of all her enthusiasm, 
when, after flying from a world in which she had met with nothing but 
vanity and. vexation of spirit, she had sought peace in a convent, but 
found it not. Her sighs changed, however, to an inward prayer of thank- 
fulness as she thought on the blessing granted her since that time of 
sorrow and bitterness, in the Book of Life which had fallen into her 
hands, and which had ever since been her constant companion. 
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She was now going to Clara’s cell to give her a long and difficult task 
of needlework to be performed during the hours of recreation in the 
garden, from which she was henceforth to be excluded. 

The usually cold caim manner of the nun changed as by magic as soon 
as she had closed the door. ‘ My dearest child,” she said, in a low but 
fervent tone, as she clasped the weeping Clara in her arms, “do not thus 
afflict yourself, I have hopes that there is some good even now in store 
for us ; but if not, you must not despair: you have stood the trial nobly, 
God has been with you, and He will not forsake the weak and lowly, you 
know, if they trust in Him !” 

“But, oh, Scour Camille, how long is it to last?” said Clara, en- 
deavouring to calm herself, and sitting down on the pallet bed. 

“ How long, dearest child! That, the merciful Father whose eye is 
now watching us, alone knows! He knows too,” added she, covering her 
eyes with her hand, “that there are mental struggles not less painful than 
reproaches and scorn from without! I feel, Clara, that I am; as it were, 
hiding myself, and letting you, child as you are, stand forward to bear 
alone the brunt of persecution ; and I long—yes, I long to speak—to tell 
all ; to say, L am not a Roman Catholic, I disbelieve all you teach, I hold 
to the Word—the true Word of God alone. Yet if I were to speak thus, 
we should be separated probably for ever ; I could no longer fulfil my 
promise to your dear sister to watch over you.” 

“Do not think of discovering yourself yet, dear Sceur Camille,” said 
Clara, clinging round her, “what should I do without you? Wait a 
while, and our friends will do something for us both.” 

“That reminds me of some good news I have for you, Clara,” said 
Sceur Camille, “but take care, the utmost caution is necessary now, a 
word, a look even, may risk all.” 

“Oh, you have heard of Agatha! is it so?” whispered Clara, now 
radiant with joy and hope. 

“ Not exactly ; but we have hopes of being soon in communication 
with her and other Protestant friends ; our lay-sister, Justine, you know, 
is from the same neighbourhood as I am, and this fact has long given her 
a certain interest in me. When I went to recruit my health two years 
ago, I gained all the information I could about her friends and family, 
and was able to gratify her on my return with news of them. She is 
grateful and kindly in disposition, and once or twice I have hazarded a 
few remarks on the subject of religion, which were not taken amiss, and 
I am sure she never betrayed me, or I should soon have suffered in conse- 
quence. Since you have been here, she has been very curious about the 
opinions and views of Protestants, and has seized every occasion to ask 
me about this subject. I have always told her that Protestants, or 
Gospel Christians, believe so and so, without absolutely saying I agreed 
with them, but simply as their belief. She always listens with interest, 
and to-day, to my joy and surprise, she offered of her own accord to con- 
vey a note to M. Marcel. She said that yesterday, when gathering flowers 
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for the chapel, she had accidentally seen him, in a boat on the river, near 
the convent gardens. That no one else being near, she had ventured to 
descend the steps, and exchanged a few words with him. He will let 
some unsuspicious-looking but trusty messenger come and get our note, 
very early in the morning, while the nuns are all at matins, and we are to 
put it, through the agency of Justine, under a certain stone by the terrace 
steps. Thus you see, my child, God has mercifully heard our prayers, 
and in part they are already granted, for a way of communicating with 
our Christian friends seems opening to us.” 

“How thankful I am,” said Clara; “I was beginning to despair, but 
that is wrong, as Agatha has so often told me. Now have we time to 
read, or must you leave me?” 

“T may stay a little longer, as the Superior desired me to remain with 
you during recreation, I believe to lecture you ; well, I will do better, for 
I will read to you from the Holy Book ; but your fingers must ply the 
needle rapidly, my child, for you have a long task before you, and I shall 
not have time to help you as I could wish.” 

She then drew out of a secret pocket her small Bible (Clara had been 
deprived of hers), and opening the New Testament, read to her young 
friend, still in the low voice which they always used when together. 

“Do you know,” said Clara, as she elosed the book, “the very last 
sermon I heard M. Marcel preach, was on what you have just read,—the 
Lord coming to the disciples on the sea at night; and he told us that 
Christians were often like the disciples ; the world was our troubled sea, 
he said, and God saw fit to try us by many a billow ; yet could we but 
hold out with faith and patience, Jesus would come to us in the fourth 
watch, saying, ‘ Peace, be still,’ to our anxious hearts.” 

“You did well to remember such comforting words, dear Clara, and 
now let us ask for strength from above before we part.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DOUBTS AND PENANCES. 


Tue day for the ceremony arrived, and was, as Emily had pronounced 
it beforehand, “a grand day.” All the splendour which the Church of 
Rome so well knows how to lavish on these occasions, was employed to 
dazzle the eyes of the spectators and actors in the scene, which was indeed 
to Clara’s eyes more like a theatrical entertainment than a religious ordi- 
nance. She and Sceur Camille were the only individuals, however, who 
were not charmed with the rich vestments of the priests, the blaze of 
lighted candles, the exquisite perfume of the incense which filled the 
chapel, the music which rolled and swelled along its vaulted roof, the 
splendidly adorned shrines, and the altar glittering with gold and silver. 
Little Emily was in raptures, and her mother was so excited that by 
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the conclusion of the ceremony, the colour on her cheek was quite 
crimson. She went through it, however, with much propriety, as the 
nuns afterwards assured her, and was then surrounded by the Baroness 
and her friends, all embracing and congratulating her, and overwhelming 
Emily with caresses and praises. 

A déjeuner was afterwards served in the refectory to the ladies of 
the party. When the guests had taken their departure, and the bustle 
had at length subsided, Mrs. Courtney withdrew to her chamber in 
an exalted state of confused delight, in which if a shadow of doubt or 
regret mingled, it was instantly smothered by feelings of enthusiastic joy 
and triumph. She was. not herself aware how large.a share gratified 
vanity had in all this, and how much less exalted her sentiments would 
have been if the ceremony had been stripped of all its outward show and 
pomp, and there had been no gratulating friends or admiring crowd to 
surround her. + Ae 

But when a few days had passed, when with her ordinary dress she 
had resumed her ordinary habits, and when all was quiet as before in the 
convent, there came a sudden chill over her excited feelings, and it seemed 
as if a voice she could not entirely silence, kept whispering in her ear 
that she had not found peace after all—that perhaps she was wrong. 
The doubt was agony, she strove to banish it by spending hours before 
her crucifix, or before the image of the Virgin that stood in a niche in 
her room, but in vain ; and after a day or two of mental distress which 
she could hardly conceal, she confessed her trouble to the Superior, and 
entreated for an interview with Father Eustache, the confessor of the 
convent. Of course this was granted without difficulty, Father Eustache 
was ready enough to obey the summons when a hint of the case was 
conveyed to him, and Mrs. Courtney was soon kneeling at the feet of 
her fellow-sinner. 

“Oh, father, tell me what to do!” she exclaimed ; “I am very wrong, 
I know—very weak and culpable! but I cannot drive these thoughts 
away—they seem to haunt me!” 

“What thoughts are you speaking of, my daughter?” asked the 
priest ; “you must calm this agitation, and tell me quietly your diffi- 
culties and troubles ; then we will see what is to be done; the church 
is all-powerful, you know !” 

“T{ do believe it, father, I do, indeed !” said Mrs. Courtney, trying to 
compose herself: and, at a sign from Father Eustache, taking a seat 
opposite to him. “I am, I trust, a true and sincere member of the Holy 
Church which so lately received me: but, oh father, what will you think 
of me, when I tell you that I have been assailed lately with doubts, 
horrible doubts, upon all that I hold most sacred? I endeavour to drive 
away these idaes by force, as it were, but, though I succeed for the time, 
they return the next hour. I tell over my rosary ; I pray; I read the 
books you have supplied me with; but still without obtaining ease of 
mind !” 
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“This is a temptation, my daughter—an attempt to win you back 
again from the true Church into the arms of heresy. It is not uncommon 
for converts to suffer in this way ; but if you persevere in prayer and pen- 
ance, you will, ere long, find the evil spirit depart from you. I say penance 
as well as prayer, because you must be aware that doubt is a sin !” 

“Oh, yes, yes! any penance you lay upon me I will cheerfully 
submit to, father; I only desire to find again the joy and comfort. of 
mind I possessed so lately.” 

“Well,” said Father Enstache, “you must first nmke a regular and 
minute confession of every thought, word, and deed, during the last few 
days, and especially of these doubting and heretical thoughts. I will 
afterwards appoint you fitting penance, and will then recommend you 
particularly to the intercession of your patron Saint.” (Mrs. Courtney 
had assumed at her baptism the name, and, consequently, claimed the 
patronage of St. Catherine, to whom the convent was dedicated.) 

“Oh, if I had but anything of value—any property beyond my small 
income,” said she, “how glad I should be to dedicate something to the 
shrine of the Saint, to secure still further her intercession for me! I feel 
I stand in need of every possible aid.” 

“Your gracious and amiable patroness will not refuse her mediation 
on account of your poverty,” said Father Eustache : “ it is, indeed, rather 
as a proof of affection and devotion that offerings are acceptable ; but, 
madame, though your small fortune is at present absolutely required to 
pay your board, and the education of your daughters here, yet, its future 
disposal rests entirely with you.” 

“But what would my children do were I to leave all I have away 
from them ?” said Mrs. Courtney. 

“They would be the especial care of the Holy Saint, and the convent 
would retain them among its members,” replied Father Eustache : “for 
the vowing a property to a church or convent, is in itself a meritorious 
action, and one which not only blots out many sins, but is even entitled 
to reward.” 

“Would such an action indeed blot out some of my offences?” said 
Mrs. Courtney, eagerly ; “then, father, I am inclined to make a vow of 
this kind without delay.” 

“ Nay, my dear daughter, be not rash, think it over, and we will talk 
of this matter again at another time ; I am now ready to hear your con- 
fession,” 

Mrs. Courtney again knelt before him, and repeated the formula of 
Mea cupla, ete., with which she had been taught to commence her con- 
fessions ; after this preliminary, she told all that she could possibly 
recal, with the assistance of the most searching questions from the priest, 
of her actions, feelings, and thoughts, since her last confession. 

It was a considerable time before she returned to the parlour, where 
the Superior was waiting for her, as she wished to know whether Father 
Eustache had been able to console their unhappy charge. 
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“TI hope the good Father has directed you, my dear child, to such 
means of comfort as may prove efficacious,” she said kindly. 

“ Alas!” said Mrs. Courtney, “he cannot as yet give me the greatest 
comfort—the one I crave for—absolution; I must perform several 
penances, before he can grant it to me: but first, ma mére, he desires me 
to tell you, with deep shame and contrition, that I broke my promise to 
you, yesterday, and spoke to Clara on the staircase.” 

“ And did not instantly come to confess it to me?” said the Superior, 
with some indignation. ‘‘Ah, mon enfant, have I deserved this treat- 
ment—this breach of faith, and want of confidence ?” 

“T am deeply repentant, ma chere mére, and long to prove my sorrow 
for this fault ; I have already suffered for it, I assure you ; for the Father 
tells me that it was in consequence of my breaking this promise, that my 
wretched doubts came more strongly than ever before my mind last night, 
and that my poor dear Clara was permitted, for the time, to be an agent 
of the evil one.” 

“What! did she dare speak to you on her heretical notions?” said 
the Superior: “tell me, madame, all that passed ; and rely on my tender- 
ness towards your errors.” 

“T met her going up-stairs,” said Mrs. Courtney ; ‘and felt impelled 
to say something to her about past times: it was the poor child’s birth- 
day, and I could not help remarking on the fact, and saying, that in old 
times she would not have been without a kiss from her mother till this 
hour in the day (it was twelve o’clock, I think), especially on her birth- 
day. ‘Oh, mamma, it is not my fault,’ said she. ‘Oh, don’t you regret 
having come here? sometimes I am sure you do!’ Then she went on 
speaking about the past, and about Agatha, and the Bible; I really 
cannot remember the words, I tried in vain to repeat them to Father 
Eustache ; but I was so agitated at the time, that I only remember the 
general tenor of what she said. Presently one of the sisters came into 
the hall, and I slipped up-stairs as quietly as I could, to avoid notice.” 

“This was a great sin, and one that needs penance, indeed,” said the 
Superior ; “but you have my forgiveness already, dear child; do not 
afflict yourself, all will yet be well. See, here is a picture of St. 
Catherine, exquisitely coloured, which has just been presented to our 
convent by the mother of one of my young novices ; 1 will hang it in 
your room, that you may have, as it were, the company of your sweet 
patroness during your lonely hours.” 

Mrs. Courtney was full of gratitude and joy, and seemed quite to 
forget the share of trouble that was to fall on poor Clara for her part of 
the misdemeanour. She then explained to the Superior that she was to 
repair to the chapel at midnight, and pray before the various shrines till 
matins. Other penances she had to perform, but they were private, and 
must on no account be revealed to any one. In three days Father 
Eustache was to see her again, and, as she hoped, give her absolution. 
“Oh, how I long for the termination of this time of repentance,” said 
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she, as she pressed the Superior’s hand ; “for then the Father promises 
to absolve me from all my sins, and give me peace of mind again. But, 
oh, if I should die before the three days are past !” 

“Do not put on such a face of terror, my dear friend,” said the 
Superior, smiling at her fears ; “you will not die so soon, I never saw 
anyone look better; and I promise you, if you fall sick before the 
penance is ended, we will engage one of the sisters to perform the 
remainder in your name !” 

Comforted by this promise, Mrs. Courtney withdrew to prepare her- 
self by a little rest for the night of vigil that was before her. It passed 
—and so did the three following days—the penances were over—and 
Mrs. Courtney received the desired absolution. For a time she was 
happy ; but, alas, for human promises of peace! she soon found that her 
happiness was not abiding—it was not peace, in short. 

She caught a severe cold, moreover, by kneeling so long in the cold 
chapel at night ; for, though December in Provence is very unlike that 
gloomy month with us, it was not weather to allow a somewhat delicate 
person to perform such exploits without risk. This kind of penance, too, 
was repeated, at intervals, of her own accord ; for, when not doubting, 
she was fanatical, or rather she became fanatical to drive away doubts ; 
she even went into the vaults to pray for some hours, on the occasion of 
a death in the convent, and, in consequence, was laid up for several days 
with an attack on the chest. 

Her health suffered so seriously from all this, that Clara had the grief 
of seeing her each day thinner than the last, and of hearing her frequent 
cough, and noticing her want of appetite at their repasts, without being 
even allowed the trivial comfort of asking her how she felt. The altera- 
tion in Mrs. Courtney’s health struck Clara more than the other inhabit- 
ants of the convent, because, after the occasion already alluded to, of her 
meeting her mother on the stairs,—she had been, by way of punishment 
for transgression of orders, confined to her cell for a week, and when she 
first came back to the school-room, Mrs. Courtney was kept to her room 
from a cold, so that when at last they met at table again, Clara was quite 
shocked at the change which a few weeks had wrought. She was herself 
looking thin and pale, from confinement to the house,—the long tasks of 
work or writing, which occupied her whole day,—and the severe fasts 
which she was compelled to observe from time to time, so that her mother 
must have noticed it had she been less self-engrossed. But Clara had a 
comfort in the midst of her trials, which cheered even this gloomy life ; 
and Sceur Camille by her affection and sympathy added to this comfort, 
as far as anything earthly could, and supported the young Christian in 
her difficult path with tender encouragement and advice. She still 
delayed to declare herself a Protestant, though the attendance on mass 
was become extremely painful to her, for she could not endure the 
idea of abandoning Clara. If the prospect of liberty, still distant, 
should ultimately fail, she resolved to brave everything, and be, if needful, 
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a martyr to the truth, rather than linger on in this wretched state of 
concealment. 

The notes they occasionally received from M. Marcel, through the 
intervention of Justine, afforded both comfort and hope: he told them 
that he had found out Sceur Camille’s friends at Lyons, and had been 
promised their aid whenever it should seem possible to do anything to- 
wards their release. At present, it was necessary to wait till Agatha 
should tell them that her brother had finally determined to do nothing in 
Clara’s case, as while he remained undecided, it was a pity to risk a flight, 
—and Sceur Camille, for her part, would not even try to leave the con- 
vent while she was so necessary to her young friend. But it was an 
understood thing between the pastor and his imprisoned correspondents, 
that if Mr. Courtney would not stir in the matter, Clara should, if possible, 
be secretly withdrawn from St. Catherine’s 

A letter from Agatha, full of all she could think of to cheer and con- 
sole her beloved sister, had reached them in the same way, having been 
sent to the pastor of Valency ; as Agatha rightly imagined, her letters, if 
admitted into the convent at all, would be read by the Superior, and pro- 
bably never delivered to her sister ; and she therefore did not venture to 
write openly, except a few lines to her mother, merely announcing her 
arrival in England. 

Madame de Fleurier was now going to Paris as usual at this time of 
year ; she had indeed stayed in the country later than was her custom ; 
but, before her departure, she asked Mrs. Courtney and little Emily to 
come and pass the last days at the chateau with her. They were almost 
equally rejoiced at the prospect of a change of scene ; for, in spite of the 
attentions of the nuns, and the variety afforded by the numerous religious 
festivals, the convent-life had begun to be rather monotonous, for Emily 
was too young and childish to like the long lessons and hours spent at 
needle-work, which, now she was a regular pupil, she was obliged to 
share in (though they were modified in her favour to a degree which made 
all the other girls jealous), and Mrs. Courtney in the intervals of her fits 
of enthusiastic devotion, sometimes felt time hang heavy, as her health 
would no longer permit her to walk in the garden, or apply herself to 
painting or embroidery for long together. 

The visit was short, but so much was it enjoyed that it seemed 
almost doubtful at one moment whether Mrs. Courtney would not 
change her plans, for her taste for society and its pleasures revived 
rapidly, and she told Madame de Fleurier that she was tempted to go up 
to Paris, and consult a physician there about her health. The Baroness, 
who was really fond of her protegée (though she had certainly exaggerated 
her regard), was not ill-disposed to the idea; as she thought, and not 
wrongly, perhaps, that Mrs. Courtney was more likely to cling to the 
Church she had adopted if she led the life for which her natural dis- 
position fitted her, than if induced to remain in seclusion of which she 
seemed already getting weary. But she would not encourage the Paris 
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plan till she had consulted the authorities ; she therefore wrote a line to 
the Superior of St. Catherine’s, and the same evening, the Abbé and 
Father Eustache came to her boudoir, after Mrs. Courtney had retired, to 
talk the matter over. 

“What does my friend Madame la Supérieur think of Mrs. Courtney's 
wish of going to the capital?” said the Baroness. 

“Why, my dear madame,” replied Father Eustache, “she says as I 
do, that after all the expense and trouble Mrs. Courtney has cost the 
convent, it is hardly fair that she should leave it now, as her return is 
more than doubtful.” 

“Oh, as to that, you know,” said the Baroness, “she will be glad to 
return with me next summer if her health be re-established, and as the 
whole of her disposable property is vowed to the convent, it is only the 
yearly income for a short time that would be lost to it.” 

“She may fall into other hands, my dear cousin,” interposed the 
Abbé, “so many of her country people are at Paris, and her friends are 
so likely to seize the opportunity of coming over when they hear of her 
being there. Nowhere but in a convent can heretic telations be absolutely 
kept aloof. Still, were Mrs. Courtney likely to be really benefited in 
health by the Paris physician, I would be the last to oppose her going 
thither ; but the Superior tells us that the opinion of some old and 
experienced sisters is, that she has not a chance of recovery.” 

“Do you think so?” said Madame de Fleurier, looking shocked. 

“If I have any knowledge of sickness,” cried Father Eustache, “ she 
will not see another spring. She caught a severe cold in the performance 
of a voluntary penance (under the influence of contrition for doubting 
thoughts). A bronchial attack followed, which, poor thing, she is not 
likely to get over: her own austerities have helped to fix the malady, 
and though I no longer permit to her practise them, she has gone too far 
for any Paris physician to do more than lengthen the case a few weeks, 
which is no great object.” 

“Far better indeed,” said the Abbé, “that she should die safe in the 
bosom of the true Church, than run the smallest risk of falling into 
Mdlle. Agatha’s hands, and nothing is more certain than that she would 
hasten over to Paris on the least rumour of her mother’s illness (of which 
she would hear through M. Marcel). How could you or any of us bar 
the door against a daughter? It would be, to say the least of it, a great 
difficulty. Her property would be easily beguiled from us too, if her 
daughter could influence her mind against us, which in sickness—” 

“The bare idea of that girl in Paris and near Raimond is too shock- 
ing to be contemplated !” cried Madame de Fleurier, energetically. ‘1 see 
you are right, my dear Abbé, Mrs Courtney is far safer in the convent 
for the present than she could be elsewhere. They can summon a 
physician from Avignon or Vienne, if the one of St. André can afford no 
relief. Poor woman! I am truly sorry for her, and hope she may yet 

recover !” 
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“Tt is possible, of course,” said Father Eustache ; “but I confess to 
you, madame, I have no hope of it ; the first change of weather will pro- 
bably cause her disorder to take an acute form. I trust, however, that 
her soul will be safe,—that shall be my care ; and while she is under my 
eye, I have no fears for her.” 

“T shall be delighted if your gloomy prognostics fail,” said Madame 
de Fleurier ; “ but, meantime, I will try to persuade her to give up the 
plan ; in fact, the cold of Paris, and the exposure and fatigue of the 
journey, are really valid excuses.” 

“The recent heavy falls of snow at Lyons,” said the Abbé, “ would 
be alone sufficient—but now, cousin, we must bid you good-night, for it 
is getting late.” 

“Father Eustache will not think of returning to St. André to-night, 
I hope,” said the Baroness ; ‘a room is prepared here, and it will be 
highly advantageous for Mrs. Courtney to see him to-morrow, for she 
ought to return to St. Catherine’s in the afternoon, as I start very early 
the following morning.” 

“On that account alone, madame, I will accept your hospitable offer,” 
said Father Eustache, and the party separated ; while the subject of their 
consultation was in vain seeking the rest which her cough banished ; and 
thinking alternately of the pleasure she should experience in again visit- 
ing the gay capital, and of the penances and austerities which a still 
unsatisfied conscience made her long to resume. 


(To be continued.) 










































LEARN TO UNLEARN. 


CuancE and reform are the fashion of the day, and it is fast becoming 
evident that, if an individual wishes to keep pace with the theories of the 
time, he must spend the second half of his life in unlearning what he 
learnt in the first. We shall soon come to look upon the history, science, 
and philosophy of comparatively modern times with much the same respect 
as we now pay to the mythology or astrology of the ancients—branches of 
knowledge only valuable for the light which they throw on the intel- 
ligence or character of their age. Even in art, there are those among us 
who would fain retrace those steps which our ancestors thought the most 
progressive. 

“The thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns,” as 
the poet finely tells us; and this view is supported by the moral advance- 
ment of our race, and by the continual enlargement of the domains of 
human thought and action. It is as if the age had put on the seven- 
leagued boots our childhood read of, and was outstripping all its elder 
brothers at an undreamt-of pace. But we may fancy that little Tom, the 
woodcutter’s son, was a very different person when he had killed the giant, 
and taken possession of the castle, from the disconsolate urchin who 
dropped peas in the wood, that he might find his way back to his cruel 
father’s hut. We can easily imagine that he thought himself a very great 
man, and snubbed his slower brothers. ‘ Aha!” he might say, ‘how soon 
I leave you behind. I can walk fifty leagues a minute. How long you are 
over a. paltry half mile!” And so our generation is not always so modest 
as it might be over its seven leagues at a step, and is somewhat inclined 
to look with comfortable contempt on all who come before it. It is very 
natural. The heights of knowledge are not less likely to make the 
climber dizzy than any other altitude; the ladder of success is famous for 
its bewildering effects, and some critics do say that the slopes of Parnassus 
are apt to confuse the judgment. The new and the old, too, are naturally 
antagonistic. Dv not our Transatlantic cousins look with supreme disdain 
on all connected with Britishers? And it is doubtless right and fitting 
that the dust and rubbish which ages of credulity and ignorance have 
accumulated should be swept aside, in the clearer light and by the younger 
energies of modern days. But are we sure that a little of the Iconoclast 
does not blend with the Reformer? and may not the seven-leagued boots 
carry their fortunate possessor sometimes a step too far? We succumb to 
the inevitable overthrow of false and mischievous teaching, but why are 
all our early traditions, our pleasant legends and honoured memories, to 
be mercilessly destroyed? why is every heroic act, or wise saying, or great 
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work which has been handed down to us from the tales of our fathers, to 
be analyzed, questioned, doubted, and finally disposed of with contempt? 
Why is the fact of a remarkable achievement having been hitherto regarded 
as the work of any particular individual sufficient to convince the sages 
of the present day that some other person must have been the real author 
of it? How is it that in cases where neither proof nor sign remain to us, 
the arguments and conjectures of our time are so much more infallible 
than those of our predecessors? Surely great men, great deeds, great 
thoughts, are not so plentiful among us that we can afford to depreciate 
those that belong to the past. But a carping spirit too often veils itself 
under the plea of love of inquiry and search for truth, which seeks to 
pluck a stone from every monument ; and if it is really impossible to deny 
that a noble work has been done, it at least strives to insinuate that the 
merit does not belong to him we have always honoured in connection with 
it. No doubt many of these executioners honestly think they are con- 
ferring a public benefit by demolishing idle fables. We believe that the 
Prussians think it right to claim for Blucher the victory of Waterloo, 
but there are those benighted mortals still living among us who prefer to 
ascribe it to Wellington. 

“Every schoolboy knows” that the Roman history his grandfather 
studied with such implicit confidence, is no more to be credited than the 
adventures of Sindbad the sailor, or the marvellous narration of Baron 
Munchausen. Romulus and Remus deserve as much respect as Gog and 
Magog, and have vanished out of the pages of history, even as those 
worthies have departed from the Lord Mayor’s Show. Numa Pompilius 
figures much better in a French story-book than under the keen gaze of 
modern critics, and the geese that saved the Capitol can only find honour 
among their fellows. Macaulay has wasted some fine verses on Horatius 
Cocles, who, instead of exclaiming, in the hour of danger, 

** How can man die better 
Than in facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods ?” 
was probably ordered to the hazardous post much against his will, and 
suffered the Etruscans to pass it. Butstay! whatare wesaying? Shade 
of Niebuhr ! was there ever a bridge to keep ? 

The Siege of Troy has been unable to withstand the assaults of modern 
inquiry. Ulysses and Achilles are no more to be thought of than the 
gods and goddesses who fought for them. All this we readily subscribe 
to, for the student may still read Homer and Livy, and whether they 
be fact or fiction, will not regret the labour. Neither do we trouble our- 
selves about the total overthrow of the doctrines of the early Grecian 
schools, nor the startling changes introduced into our ancestors’ solar 
system. We can read Dr. Whewell’s admirable “ History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences” without any other regret than that called forth by the 
record of misdirected effort and unrewarded study. But to come to our 
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modern lessons : we are told that Newton did not draw one of his great 
discoveries from the sight of a falling apple ; also, that he never possessed 
acat. It is a pity for the teachers who like to act on the copy-book 
principle and convey two sorts of instruction at once, that they must 
henceforth abandon the moral they used to point with the old story of 
the great philosopher and his mischievous dog, Diamond. We have seen 
Sir Isaac written of as an atheist and a madman; but, then, to be sure, 
our modern scholars must by this time be at least half-way across that 
mighty ocean of knowledge, on whose shores he felt himself to be but a 
loitering child. Any disparaging remarks of the kind are, moreover, of 
the less importanee, as it is probable it will shortly be proved that Newton 
only transcribed the “ Principia” to oblige a modest friend, and that 


‘The law which keeps the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course,” 


was familiarly known long before his day. 

Since Galileo did not say, “ It moves for all that,” as he flung down 
the pen after signing his recantation, we may charitably suppose that his 
convictions had changed with his necessities. Since Queen Elizabeth 
never gave the Earl of Essex a ring, we need not wonder that it was 
never sent as an appeal for mercy through the treacherous hands of the 
Countess of Nottingham. Sir Walter Raleigh ha received a meed of 
gratitude, not his due, for the supposed introduction of potatoes; but as 
his memory has been unjustly burdened with the weight of tobacco, 
perhaps the accounts are even. Our royal histories are singularly 
unfaithful. Edward the First has been much maligned ; his conduct to 
the Welsh and to the Scotch having been remarkable for its clemency. 
But the tales told of the treatment of Wallace and Llewellyn are nothing 
to the calumnies heaped on the innocent head and crooked back of Richard 
the Third, that model uncle and benevolent man. Richard the First was 
probably a brave soldier, but his surname was certainly not derived from 
slaying a lion. Blondel was possibly a faithful friend, who missed the 
royal bounty; but is it likely that Austrian sentinels would let him 
stand singing outside a prison window? Henry the Fifth, on his acces- 
sion to the throne, deposed the inconveniently impartial Chief-Justice 
Gascoigne, as quickly as Victor Emmanuel would displace Cardinal 
Antonelli if the King of Italy could don the tiara. Henry the Eighth was 
a wise and enlightened monarch, whom Sir Cresswell Cresswell would 
have complimented for his amiability had he lived in his time. Macbeth 
was a generous and able ruler, under whose sway Scotland flourished in 
unwonted prosperity, and whose disposal of Duncan was quite in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age. We have recently learned that the popular 
estimate of Nero is entirely mistaken, and that he was many miles from 
Rome at the time of the conflagration. We live in daily expectation of 
discovering that Pedro the Cruel, and Ivan the Terrible, received their 
pseudonyms in satire, and that Marat was a Howard in disguise. But 
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the comparison is unfortunate.. Have we not heard that Howard was a 
domestic tyrant—the terror of his own family ? The world of thought is 
no more satisfactory than the world of action. We have all been told 
that not a line in Gray’s “ Elegy” is original,—that half of Byron’s finest 
passages shine with reflected splendour,—that the ‘‘ Essay on Man” is only 
Bolingbroke’s experience versified,—that Bacon wrote the plays commonly 
attributed to Shakespeare. Did Burleigh write the “ Novum Organum,” 
we wonder? It is said, in support of the assertion, that Bacon mysteriously 
disappeared from public life just before the appearance of each of the 
immortal plays. As their number is over thirty, we believe, his absences 
must have been pretty frequent. What a pity for the other notabilities 
of the time that none of them happened to do the same thing, when they 
might at least have shared the glory! In all conscience, the author of 
those marvellous dramas possessed gifts enough and to spare without 
superadding the powers that distinguished the founder of the science of 
inductive reasoning. Surely in such a case there must be an erratum in 
Pope’s famous line. It should be, without doubt, ‘The wisest, greatest, 
maddest, of mankind,” for what further proof of insanity could Bedlam 
and Hanwell offer than shame of acknowledging such plays ? 

We have recently gathered many other striking facts. King Alfred 
may have been a good sort of a king enough, but modern scholars are 
aware that trial by jifry existed long before he did. As for the stories of 
his playing in the camp of the Danes, and watching the herdman’s cakes, we 
may dismiss them with the contempt they deserve, only remarking that 
he must have found a harp very heavy to carry, and that if he did begin to 
watch cakes, he ought to have minded his business. But our information 
is not restricted to our own country. We have ascertained that Alcibiades 
had no dog ; that the Colossus of Rhodes did not stretch his legs across 
the harbour; and that as the number of the Greeks at Marathon was 
nearly equal to that of the Persians, it was not surprising that the victory 
was won by them. 

Where will it end? Were the inhabitants of America, who saw 
Columbus arrive, descendants of early European settlers? Was the 
Cincinnatus of the West plotting for a crown when he signed the 
Declaration of Independence? Did Wilberforce own large Southern 
plantations? Was Napoleon the First a quiet and peaceable mortal, only 
guided by the wishes of his people? Is the Empire really unarmed 
peace, and a fleet of fishing boats? Is Mr. Gladstone really an economist, 
and does he ever pay the Income Tax? Is Mr. Bright in the habit of 
practising rifle shooting in private ; and do the authors of modern epics 
ever read their own verses? We shall soon subscribe to the theory of 
those philosophers who denied the existence of matter, and may expect to 
hear our friends in the nursery professing their disbelief in giants, and 
from a careful application of the principles of botany, demonstrating the 
impossibility of the rapid growth of the bean-stalk. 

Away with such hyper-critical cynicism! Our scepticism shall go a 
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step further. We.refuse unlimited faith to the sceptics. Let them keep 
to the world of rigid fact, and do good service there if they will; but 
there are spaces that cannot be measured with mathematical precision— 
elements that will not be defined with the exactitude of logic. There is 
many an old legend that is doubtful, or even fictitious, that is yet intrin- 
sically true, since it appeals to sympathies that really exist ; it represents 
feelings and faculties common to our race. What matter whether the 
story of William Tell be indeed the fable they tell us; what matter 
if he bowed as low as any in the market place, or bent the knee 
to Gessler? His story exemplifies that real and vivid feeling of 
indignant resistance to tyrannical oppression that has fired many a 
patriot since. Who cares to know whether Leonidas and his Spartans 
were in truth the martyrs our school days believed in. Such noble self- 
devotion is possible to human nature, and we honour it by cherishing 
their names. Why should we trouble ourselves to prove that Casabianca 
did not perish in the destruction of “L’Orient,” when his story has 
thrilied many a youthful heart with fervent admiration for the honour 
prized more than life. What if the old legend of Bruce watching the 
spider be not sustained by incontrovertible evidence? Many a stout heart 
has battled as bravely against wind and tide as ever the Scottish king ; 
and maybe some have taken courage from the simple old tradition of the 
seven times flung line. What do these sceptics give us in exchange for 
our time-honoured memories? They do not see how much they are 
taking away. Generous admiration, hearty sympathy with noble senti- 
ments, veneration for what is great and good, are qualities worth cultivat- 
ing in the young unformed mind no less than the spirit of rigid inquiry, 
and the careful knowledge of facts. A man may have half a dozen 
volumes of chronology by heart, and yet have very little real insight into 
history, and anything that clothes with vitality the old time-worn names 
and hackneyed events in the school-books, that in spite of the lapse of 
years, and difference of race or country wakens that ‘touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin,” is a positive gain to the scholar. Even 
in our wonderful advances in scientific knowledge, we might show less 
ready self-confidence, less wholesale contempt for others. In the dim 
world of scientific investigation, where the explorer cannot even see the 
step before him, one truth may often seem to contradict another until both 
are fully seen. Let us then have patience before we involve ourselves in. 
those fierce controversies which are so prejudicial to the real progress of 
knowledge, or take refuge in that universal incredulity now becoming the 
vogue. ‘The next turn in the road may bring to light some unexpected 
harmoniser.of antagonistic facts. Doubtless many a wise and learned man 
has scoffed at the historical portion of the Book of Daniel, but the silent 
witnesses were sleeping under the Assyrian sands. Our scholars may well 
pride themselves on their powers when the stately movements of the orbs 
of heaven confirm the science of man, and even the wayward winds fulfil 
his auguries. Only we might remind them when they exult over their 
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successes, that the mistakes of an age and a race that produced a 
Socrates, an Archimedes, and an Aristotle, might warn modern sages that 
wisdom may over-reach herself in striving to measure the infinite, and 
that patience and humility are the fittest garb for the pilgrim who seeks 
the unknown. 

In the world nearer our own ken, in Art, and Science, and Literature, 
let us be content until our great men are proved to be impostors, to 
honour them for what they seem—to admire heartily what is worthy of 
admiration, without instantly seeking for flaws in the marble, or dross in 
the gold. The earthliness of our nature will mix itself in the noblest of 
man’s achievements, the highest of his aspirations, the most unselfish of 
his aims. Let us be thankful that in spite of it great deeds have been 
done, great words spoken, and great works penned, without complaining 
over the absence of an impossible perfection. And in this boastful age 
of change and doubt and cavil, the wisest of us might sometimes pause 
to consider whether, in retracing all the hardwon steps of an earlier 
knowledge and tradition, even our Reformers and Iconoclasts have not a 
little to unlearn in the way of scepticism and self-conceit. 


F, 
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ROUNDABOUT LETTERS 
ON 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—No. 9. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ROSE, THE SHAMROCK, AND THE THISTLE, 


Dear Mapam,—Amongst the many efforts suggested by the generally 
wise philanthropy of the present age to ameliorate and comfort the life- 
work of the people, few are entitled to more commendation than the 
attempts to secure holidays; substantial intervals of rest to all hard 
workers. One exception there is, likely to remain, in the person of an 
editor of a daily newspaper. Talk of Southern slavery in comparison 
with the servitude of such a life; oh, dear! But as for expecting the 
English people to surrender what they have come to consider as their 
right, to have the news of all the world laid on their breakfast-table every 
morning,—ask Mr. Fatsides, whose great excitement of the day is in the 
price of stock, and only hear what he will say. But I haven’t common 
patience with magazines being published at this time of the year. Why 
shouldn’t they go out for a holiday like other folks? And by the maga- 
zines, thus personifying them, I include editors, compositors, and all the 
company. Your compositors should go to Portobello ; and, I should now 
so like to hear of you, instead of literaturing at Edinburgh, flourishing in 
Switzerland or Norway. 

For it is downright cruelty to animals to expect any one to be scrib- 
bling anything during the universal holiday of September. Here am I, 
belonging, just now, to that large class who have nothing to do ; lots of 
time to do it in, and plenty of people to help them ; and I am gradually 
doing it. By the end of the month I expect to have done it ; but then, 
what would become of the Roundabout Letter, I should like to know, if 
this sort of thing is to go on? My opposite neighbour, for the nonce, 
Mrs. Oddtalk, declares that I am so lazy it puts the clock back to look at 
me. And if it does, I should like to know what business it is of hers. 
I wish she would keep her opinions to herself, for it is extremely annoy- 
ing, you know, to be told you are lazier than other folks, when everybody 
is doing their best to follow suit, and one is really no more successful than 
other people. The expressed flattery is distasteful. 

My particular weakness, as Sam Weller would say, is waterfalls, and 
I am doomed this year to see only those at the Devil’s Bridge in Wales. 
They are not to be compared, of course, in grandeur with those at their 
celebrated namesake over the Reuss ; but it cannot be too often impressed 
upon the mind of those tourists who will ever insist on comparing the 
scenery of Britain with that of the Continent, to the disadvantage of the 
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former ; that though grandeur may depend on bulk, beauty does not. 
Now the road which winds and intersects the Reuss is a “ torrent walk,” 
with a-vengeance ; is it really more lovely than the torrent walk at 
Dolgelly? I have not seen the latter, and therefore literally ask the 
question ; but this, I do declare, in honest belief, that in the case of the 
falls of the Reuss, they are not to be compared for a moment in beauty 
with those of Mynach. 

I could here watch for hours the sparkling water hurrying over the 
rugged slaty rocks, streaming along between the interstices of minor 
pyramids, then in one massive volume pouring over a precipice as if each 
body of water were in chase of its predecessor, like a steed foaming in 
its eagerness to win the race, dashing in spray of infinite variety over the 
hills of slate, and this process, the same yesterday and for ever. The 
only drawback to the poetry of the scene is an admission fee of one shil- 
ling, which, with execrable taste, is demanded by the proprietors, who 
seem to be doing their best to convert one of the most charming scenes 
in Wales into a peep-show. ‘This violation of all romance makes one 
turn with greater zest to the contemplation of those darling shallow 
streams, so numerous in Wales, where the only apparent business of the 
water consists in polishing, by day and night, the elegant paths of varie- 
gated pebbles over which they glide :— 

Making sweet music with th’ enamell’d stones, 
And giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 

I like sometimes to think that Shakespeare had seen, and was think- 
ing of one of the enamelled streams of Wales when he wrote these lines. 
How dearly so true an admirer of nature must have loved these! Of one 
thing I feel quite certain, that he was happier in one respect than the 
traveller of this generation. We may rest assured that if the word 
“ enamelled,” in the elegant lines just quoted, was inspired by the sight 
of a Welsh rivulet, he was never called upon to pay an admission fee on 
the occasion. 

J. O. Hatiiwe1t. 
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MISSES AND MATRIMONY. 


EDITED BY W. W. KNOLLYS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GAME OF FLIRTATION VERY PLEASANT FOR THE ONE WHO IS NOT IN 
EARNEST — BOWLES PROPOSES AND IS REFUSED 
BROUGHTON MAKES LOVE BUT REFUSES TO PROPOSE. 





THE BITER BIT— 


Ship “ Cockarrice,” 20th August 18—. 
Tue last time I wrote anything in my journal, I had just had a quarrel 
with Broughton, and to-day I am quite surprised that I ever could have 
been cross to him. Well, I put him in such a way, that he was, oh 
so cross and disagreeable, for a whole week. I wasn’t going to be the first 
to make up, so I went on flirting with that stupid creature, Bowles, worse 
than ever. This made Broughton so savage that one day, when 
they were having some little dispute or other, I thought he would 
have hit him. Bowles was so absurdly happy at my talking to him, 
that altogether it was the best fun in the world. He got so sentimental 
at last that he would hardly eat anything at dinner, but used to look 
so tenderly at me, that I could hardly keep from laughing. Poor man, 
he must have felt very hungry afterwards. Broughton, who is rather 
satirical sometimes, asked him one day, before everybody, if he knew that 
passage about 
‘* My only books were woman’s looks, 
And folly’s all they taught me.” 
Everyone began to laugh and I did too; but Bowles didn’t understand 
ita bit. Then he took to reading poetry, and bothering me to listen to 
little spooney bits of Tennyson, which, he hinted, expressed his own feel- 
ings exactly. He was always telling me that he couldn’t understand 
people being really in love more than once, and that he felt that if he 
cared for a person, he could do anything in the world for her; that he 
could cut off his hand, if it would do her any good. I told him I didn’t 
see what pleasure that could give her; that, for my part, I should never 
dream of marrying a man unless he had got his full allowance of arms 
and legs, and that a man who did what he said, must be very silly. He 
got so red at this and began to affect being a man of the world. He 
said he had gone through every sort of emotion, from being under fire to 
proposing. I asked him if he had ever experienced the emotion of being 
in a very high swing, and said that I supposed that, as he had once pro- 
posed he could never be in love again. He looked rather puzzled what to 
say, but after hesitating a bit, replied that very often one fancied one’s 
self in love when one didn’t really care about the person a bit, and that 
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he hadn’t really cared about the lady he proposed to, but only fancied he 
did. “Come now, Major Bowles,” I replied, “ tell the truth, did she not 
refuse you?” He got as red as fire at this, but answered : “I shouldn’t 
be so foolish as to tell you if she had ;” and then he tried to make out he 
hadn’t been, by saying, that a man must be a great goose not to be able 
to tell, before he proposed, whether the lady would accept him or not. I 
ain quite certain he was refused, though, for all that, and it shan’t be my 
fault if he isn’t refused again. I'll seem to like him very much, and 
get him to propose, and then I'll pretend to be very sorry that I had ever 
done anything to make him think I loved him. It will be such fun lead- 
ing him on, and will make poor Broughton so wild, and all the other 
young ladies so jealous. It wouldn’t do to change all at once, so at first 
I merely left off langhing at him. After a bit I pretended to look pleased 
when I saw him first in the morning, and to ask his opinion about things. 
The silly man believed it all, and became so very affectionate and confi- 
dential, it was quite a bore. He was too vain to see that though, and I 
tried all I could to hide it, for the sake of the fun of getting him to pro- 
pose. At last one night when we were leaning over the side of the ship, 
he began to talk sentimental again, and I told him that I couldn’t bear 
showing what J really thought and felt to everybody, but that he mustn’t 
believe I meant everything I said. He replied that he was certain of that 
from the first day he knew me, that he was very fond of making people’s 
characters out from their faces, and was convinced that I had a warm kind 
heart, though I did talk lightly of things. He said he fancied he knew 
my character better than myself. You're rather mistaken there, I thought ; 
but 1 only sighed, and said that very few people understood me ; but 
that he was quite right, for if I cared about a person at all, I cared very 
much. He looked so pleased at this, and said that any one who married 
me would be a very fortunate man. I thought so too, but only said I 
was afraid he thought better of me than I deserved. Instead of paying me 
a pretty little compliment, the goose only said: “That is impossible ;” 
which was rather a doubtful compliment, because it might mean that I 
was not very nice, and that he did not think very highly of me. He then 
began to look down into the water, so I slyly asked him what he was 
looking at. He replied: “ Nothing, Miss Aylmer ; I was only thinking of 
you.” “It’sall right,” I thought, “he is just going to propose ;” so to help 
him on I said: “I am so glad, Major Bowles, that you understand me. I 
can’t bear people, whose opinion I value, to think ill of me.” “ T always did 
think well of you,” said Bowles, “and I am sure I shall never change ;” and 
then out it came. ‘Oh, Miss Aylmer! Oh, Emily! you're not angry with 
me, are you, for calling you that?” He looked as if he expected an answer, 
but I only looked away. “Oh, Emily, dear Emily !” he continued, “you 
must have seen how fond I am of you: I only wish I could do anything 
to show it you. Do you think you could ever care for me?” I heard 
him plainly enough, but to confuse him I pretended I didn’t, and said in 
a soft whisper, “ What?” He repeated it over again, and said: “ Please 
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don’t say no,” trying to look under my hat into my face. In doing so, his 
own hat fell into the sea, and I was quite shaking with laughing. He 
thought I was sobbing, and said: “Please don’t be angry with me, I’m so 
sorry I’ve vexed you,” taking hold of my hand. Oh, how hot and. nasty 
his was. I drew mine away directly, and putting on a very demure face, 
replied: “Tam so grieved, Major Bowles, for what you've said, I am 
sure though that I have never done anything to make you speak in that 
way. I like you very much, but. indeed, and indeed, I am afraid I can’t 
care about you more than as a friend.” Oh my, how astonished he looked. 
“Is there no hope, Miss Aylmer?” he said ; “I shouldn’t care how long 
I waited if I thought you would care for me some day.” “* am afraid,” 
I replied, “I shall never change ; but you mustn’t be angry with me. J 
shall always look on you as ‘a very great friend.’” He did look very 
angry though, and walked off with his nose in the air as cross as a 
poodle with the toothache. It happened oddly enough that Broughton, 
seeing me by myself, came up to me almost immediately afterwards, and 
after a little chat, said he was afraid he had been very rude and disagree- 
able, but that he hoped I would forgive him. I told him that he certainly 
had been very cross aud naughty, but that, as he was sorry, of course I 
shouldn’t think anything more about it. He thanked me very prettily 
and talked, oh so nicely. Really, I almost began to think I cared about 
him, for my heart beat so fast, and my head throbbed as if it were going 
to split. He soon began to make love to me, and he did it in such a nice 
way and was so gentle and charming—no sentiment, but talked in such a 
quiet manly way, so that you Anew he meant all he said. Such a difference 
to poor Bowles, with his badly chosen, exaggerated bits of sentiment, gleaned 
from second-rate poets, and awkwardly put together in that bad workshop, 
his mind. J wouldn’t have let him know that I cared for him, for worlds. 
I said just now I fancied I cared for him, but I am swre I did really. It 
was euch a pleasant feeling, but yet I felt half ashamed of confessing it 
even to myself. I really felt quite sorry for the way I had treated poor 
Bowles, and thought it would serve me right if Broughton behaved like 
that to me. How was it that I cared for him? I didn’t half an hour 
before, and till then I was, on the contrary, doing all I could to annoy him. 
If he changes though, he shall see I can do without him; but I do so 
hope he won't. I don’t think he will; he seems so whappy at having 
quarrelled with me ; and his eyes, which are very bright and sparkling, get 
so soft when he looks at me. I felt I loved him, so that I was quite 
frightened of showing it, and tried to hide it by teasing him about Bowles. 
But it was no use. He said: “I don’t think you care a bit about Major 
Bowles, but please don’t tease about him, for I care too much about 
you myself to bear to think of another person loving you whether you 
return his affection or not.” I answered, that it couldn’t matter to him 
who cared for me, and that I had so few friends and was so lonely in the 
world, that I couldn’t help being grateful to people who were kind to me ; 
and that Major Bowles had been very kind to me. He said he wondered 
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what I could find to like in such a vain, empty-headed creature, and that 
I knew very well that there was one who would always care about me. 
I said I didn’t know who it was, except aunt Aylmer. He answered : 
“ Nonsense, you know well enough who I mean; you know that as long 
as I live you will always have a sincere and constant friend.” I thought 
every moment he was going to make a regular proposal, and my face got 
so hot and I began to tremble so, I thought I should have dropt ; but 
though he was very tender, he wouldn’t come to the point. I tried to 
get him to; but no, he never would say anything decided, and at last 
managed to turn the conversation to other things. He told me about the 
missionary, who has been trying very hard to get up a religious flirtation, 
with Bessy Silvertop, and has done nothing but prose away to her about 
the frivolity of this world’s pursuits, and how bad for her, communion 
with the ungodly is, hinting that the love of a chosen vessel of the 
Lord (here he gives a pious snuffle) like himself is much to be preferred to 
the idle liking of the moths of this world. Broughton imitates him 
capitally. The other day just before service time he watched his oppor- 
tunity and slipped a dice box and dice into the missionary’s coat pocket 
without being seen ; so in the midst of a very affecting part of his sermon, 
when he was denouncing the amusements of this world as toys of the 
devil, and had put his hand into his pocket to pull out his handker- 
chief in order to mop up the godly tears he was shedding for our wicked- 
ness, out came the pocket handkerchief, and with it the dice box and 
dice, which tumbled on the deck with a loud clatter. Everybody, even 
the most serious, burst out laughing, and Broughton made it worse by 
picking them up and handing them, with a grave face, to the missionary. 
The reverend gent, as Broughton calls him, has been much quieter since. 
Broughton says it’s such fun seeing him with Bessy Silvertop, who’s very 
religious but hates humbug, and does nothing but laugh at him and snub 
him all day long. I have been so busy lately with making a fool of 
Bowles that I hadn’t seen all this going on. Really Bessy is a dear girl 
and I know she doesn’t care about Broughton, so I am very very fond of 
her. When Broughton and I parted for the night, he squeezed my hand 
so and whispered “I wish you would come up and have a walk on deck 
before breakfast to-morrow morning for I have something very particular 
to say to you.” I said I would, and I felt myself getting so red, for I was 
quite certain that the something very particular, was a regular proposal. 
How lucky it was dark and no one could see my face, I should have been 
so ashamed. When I went to bed, I couldn’t sleep for ever so long, for 
thinking of Broughton. I never thought I would ever be really in love, 
but I am quite sure that I would rather marry him and have only a buggy 
to ride in, than any one else, and have a handsome carriage. When 
I did get to sleep I had the most wonderful dream. This wasit. I fancied 
that it was all settled, that I was to be married to Broughton, and that it 
was the wedding morning. It was just time to go to Church, but the 
milliner hadn't brought my dress home. I was in such a fuss and kept 
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running to the door every minute to see if she was coming. It got later 
and later, and I was nearly mad for fear she shouldn’t come at all. At 
last she arrived. I began to dress with all my might, but found to my 
horror that the top hooks wouldn’t meet. Aunt Aylmer, I thought, wanted 
to have them altered, but I said I would not wait any longer, and that I 
would wear a shawl to hide it and say I had got a cold. We started at 
last, just as half-past eleven had struck ; but when we had got half way, 
the wheel came off, so I got out and began to run as fast as I could. The 
clock was striking a quarter to twelve, just as I got out of the carriage. 
I could see the church in the distance, and I made as much haste as 
possible ; but somehow or other my shawl would keep continually falling 
off which made me longer. I got to the church, just as twelve began to 
strike, and ran up to Broughton, who, I was surprised to see, had got a 
judge’s wig on. I said, “I am very sorry I am late, but my dress didn’t 
come from the milliner in proper time.” ‘ Ah,” said he, “I thought some- 
thing of the sort had happened ; it doesn’t signify though, for Miss Silver- 
top was here, so I married her instead.” I gave a loud shriek at this, which 
woke me, but I was trembling dreadfully, and it was sometime before I 
could persuade mysef it was a dream. The next morning I got up very 
early, and dressed myself so quickly that I found I had half an hour 
to wait before I could go on deck. I was in such a fuss I didn’t know 
what to do, and kept opening the cabin door every minute to see what 
time it was by the saloon clock. At last it was time to go on deck, 
and I hurried up. When I got there I found Broughton looking so 
handsome, and waiting forme. He held my hand so long in his, when 
he wished me good-morning, that I thought he would never leave go, 
He asked me to come and sit down out of the wind, and sat down by my 
side. Iwas quite in a fright, and was wondering how he would propose, 
and what I should say to him when he did. He began by saying, “ You 
are looking very pretty to-day ; how good of you to come up so early.” 
I didn’t know what to say, so I looked down, and said nothing. 
He went on: “TI asked you to come up because I wanted to speak to you 
for a few minutes about something which is very important to me, 
though I daresay it’s nothing to you.” I replied: “How do you know 
that,” and thought to myself, “It’s ali right, he’s going to propose 
directly.” He said: “Perhaps when the voyage is over, we may be 
separated for a very long time’ (I thought to myself, it will be your 
fault then), “and I should like so much to have something to remind 
me of you. You work sometimes, I wish you would make me a purse, 
or a smoking cap, or something of that sort.” Oh, dear, how disgusted 
I was. I felt quite a lump in my throat, and it was all I could do 
to prevent crying, but I just managed to say that I would make him 
a purse. He said: “Oh, thank you, Miss Aylmer, it’s so kind of you, I 
will take great care of it.” Just then a serjeant came up to speak to him 
about some duty, and he went away. As soon as he was gone, I went to 
my cabin, and had a nice cry. I was very angry with him at first for not 
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proposing, but perhaps he isn’t sure whether he would be accepted, and 
I know he is so proud that he couldn’t bear being refused. He needn't 
be afraid of that with me. I am quite positive that is the reason, and 
that he does love me, for he was so attentive and so nice when we met 
at breakfast afterwards, and he whispered to me just as I was getting up: 
‘Dear Emily, I am so much obliged to you.” Iam certain h: will pro- 
pose soon, and he seems so fond of me, I can’t help forgiving him. 


CHAPTER V. 


REMORSE — FUTILE ATTEMPTS TO PIQUE A BACKWARD LOVER——-A FEMININE 
RUSE MAKES BROUGHTON LOOK FOOLISH—A MARRIED FLIRT AND A SQUAL- 
LING BABY—A TIPSY CADET AND TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING—-A MAN 
OVERBOARD—-MAWWORM DISCOMFITED. 


Ship “ Cocxatricr,” 11th September, 18—. 
Tue time.seems to have passed quickly since I last wrote, yet when I 

sit down to think of it, I could almost fancy I had lived an age in the 

last few weeks. One hears a good deal about how pleasant it is to love, 

but I must say, I think there is more pain than pleasure in it. Oh! I 

am so very, very unhappy, I can hardly see to write from crying, but I 

must try not to, or else my eyes will be red and heavy, which will make 

me quite a fright, and let people see how miserable I am, which I would 
not have for worlds. I must begin at the beginning or I shall never get 
on. Well; after I last wrote I expected every morning that Broughton 
would propose before night, and every night I determined I would not 
care any more about a man who did not seem to care about me. I tried 
to pique him, but it was no use, he let me go on flirting just as I liked, 
till I bit my lips with rage. Then he used to come up and speak to me 
as if nothing had happened, and was so gentle and agreeable, and looked 
so handsome, that, though I tried to be angry, it was no good, and in five 
minutes he was making love to me again just as usual. , If I tried to say 
anything sharp to him, he either would not see it, or else turned it off 
with a joke, appealing to somebody near, with such a comical face of peni- 
tence, that though I could have slapped him for it, I could not help 
laughing. He was always talking about the future, saying, “ How happy 
a married life must be,” and implying, that he took it for granted, I should 
be the wife he was talking about. Yet he would never say so directly. 
He often pressed my hand and told me how happy I made the voyage to 
him. He always called me Emily when we were by ourselves; and 
at last I thought the only way to do would be to talk about the 
future too, and to let him see that I took it for granted. So one day 
when he had been more affectionate than usual, I said, “Oh! Mr. Brough- 
ton, you talk very nicely, but I know you gentlemen do not always mean 
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what you say. You say you care about me, but how am I to know you 
are not deceiving me.” He declared he meant all he said, and that he 
loved me more than any one in the world. I answered, “If you really 
do mean what you say, I will speak to aunt about it.” On this he 
began to draw in and say, “that although he was very fond of me, he 
did not think we should suit each other as husband and wife, and that 
though he had a good income for a bachelor, yet he was rather extrava- 
gant and owed money in England.” He said he could not bear to marry 
any one unless he could give them every luxury. I saw he wanted to get 
out of it, so I replied that I thought he was quite right, that poverty 
and love never could go together, and that I liked living comfortably. 
I said this very quietly and coldly, but I thought my heart would break, 
and I had, oh, such a lump in my throat all the time. He said he hoped 
that I was not angry, and that we should continue to be as good friends 
as ever. I answered, “ Why shouldn’t we ; we have both been amusing 
ourselves, and now that is over, it is of no consequence. I think, 
you are quite right, and I don’t think it would ever have answered. I 
thought he had behaved shamefully, but I would not let him see I 
cared for it for ever so much. He did not seem to like this at all, for it 
hurt his vanity, and he looked rather stupid. I couldn’t bear the idea 
of people pitying me, and saying in their horrid spiteful manner, “ So Mr. 
Broughton has thrown that girl over after all. I must say he has be- 
haved disgracefully, though she is a sad flirt.” I know they would say 
that, the wretches, so I did not lose any time in hinting to aunt that he 
had wanted to propose to me, but that I had stopped him, for I knew 
it would soon be over the whole ship, and so it was. Of course this 
report soon came to Broughton’s ears, but: it was no use his denying it, 
nobody believed him. He was dreadfully angry with me, but I pretended 
not to see it, and made a point of being always in particularly good spirits 
to show that I didn’t care for his behaviour. He now made great friends 
with a Mrs. Jackson who used to be a great friend of mine at the begin- 
ning of the voyage, but who chose to take Broughton’s part now, and say 
that she did not believe he ever intended to propose to me, and thav it 
was only my vanity which made me think so. She said that Mr. Brough- 
ton was much too good for such a bread-and-butter miss as myself; and 
she used to hint to him, that if J did not appreciate him properly, other 
people did. Was it not mean and spiteful of her to say such things of me, 
particularly since she pretended at first to be so fond of me, but then that 
was before she had taken a fancy to Broughton. I paid her out though, 
and told everybody on board, for all she talked so much about all her 
grand friends at Cheltenham, as Sir Currie Bhart, anl Mrs. Colonel 
Hookah, and all the carriage company she kept, yet that I knew she kept 
the servants on board wages, and did some of the children’s washing her- 
self. I can’t bear that woman, considering that her husband, a Lieutenant 
Jackson, is on board ; I think her conduct in flirting with Broughton is 
abominable. What Broughton can see and admire in her I can’t imagine ; 
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she’s thirty if she’s a day, though she declares she’s only twenty-two. I 
am sure she is not the least pretty, and her petticoats are always frightfully 
dirty ; she is so greedy, always talking of what you get to eat in the 
different places in India, and saying that the Bombay mangoes are “beau- 
tiful.” Her husband is a great goose to let her go on as she does. She 
regularly turns him into a nurse for a nasty squeaking little child, who 
" cries all day. It used to make Broughton so savage, and I used to 
hear all sorts of bad language come from the gentlemen’s cabins in the 
morning when the little wretch began to howl. The only thing, Brough- 
ton used to say, which would stop its crying, was to make such faces 
as to frighten it beyond the power of screaming. I recollect one day he 
was doing this, when up came Mrs. Jackson, all of a sudden, and gave him 
such a look. Now it is quite different, he’s always playing with the little 
wretch, and pretending to be fond of children, which I know he isn’t. 
As for me, I am sure I can do very well without him ; there are plenty of 
people ready and anxious to flirt with me, but I have had enough of amuse- 
ment and must attend to business ; that is, I must try and get a husband. 
I really think it might answer to take up with Bowles again. I know 
I could manage it, and just keep him hanging on and off till I see whether 
I can do better at Calcutta. I really believe the poor man would give 
worlds to marry me, and I have a*suspicion that he has got money, so it 
might not be a bad thing after all. By the bye, it was good fun last 
night ; one of the cadets, called Leslie, who will be very well off some 
day, got very tipsy, and proposed to, and was accepted by, one after the 
other, three separate young ladies. They all told their mammas, who 
soon announced it to the passengers. Oh, dear, wasn’t there a to-do 
about it, and poor Leslie won't leave his cabin. He has heen trying 
to get one of his friends to persuade people that there is madness in his 
family, and that he doesn’t always know what he is doing or saying. 
This, of course, nobody believes, and the three young ladies are all sob- 
bing on their respective parents sympathizing bosoms, while poor 
Leslie is endeavouring to keep up his courage by repeated glasses of 
brandy and soda water, what the gentlemen call a “lift-me-up,” or 
something of that sort. This morning there was a dreadful accident 
happened ; it gave me such a turn that I did not get over it for ever so 
long. We were all walking about the deck after breakfast when there was 
a shout of “man over-board.” We rushed to the side of the ship, and 
found that one of the soldiers was being fast left behind by the ship. 
Everybody began to talk and bustle. ‘The missionary took hold of an 
arm-chair—he was very careful not to take his own, which was close by— 
and threw it over tothe man in the water, nearly hitting him on the head. 
Bessy Silvertop caught hold of the first thing at hand, which happened to 
be Bowles’ hat, which had been knocked off in the struggle, and threw it 
over-board as if it could be of any use: and I declare, I saw with my 
own eyes, Broughton put his arm round that odious Mrs. Jackson’s waist 
and keep it there a good long time, while she clung to him, the donkey, 
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screaming “‘ Save me, save, save my child,” not mentioning her husband, the 
creature. The Captain soon put everything to rights, and in a minute a boat 
was lowered and the ship turned round, and in a quarter of an hour after it 
first happened, the poor man was brought back. He had had a pipe in his 
mouth when he tumbled overboard, and never let it out once, the fine, 
brave fellow. Some of the sailors tried to frighten him, and say he 
would be punished for quitting the ship without leave ; so when he came 
up, hte said to Bowles, “‘ I hope you'll let me off this time, and I'll never 
do it again,” which made everybody laugh. It was such fun to-day ; two 
or three days ago, the missionary was turning over a book of his own 
sermons, and happening to go into his own cabin for a short time, left it 
on the saloon table. Some of the cadets got hold of it, and one 
of them, saying, “ What fun it would be to change the places of the leaves,” 
cut the thread and sewed them up again in different order. Now, at 
sermon-time to-day, as the missionary was thundering forth about, what 
he called the vanity and frivolities of our lives on board ship, he came 
suddenly with an eloquent appeal to his dark brethren to forsake their 
degrading superstitions, not to burn their widows, and be baptized. 
Every one stared so, and he kept looking and turning over the leaves, 
completely puzzled. I was in the secret and enjoyed the whole thing 
immensely. The fact is, the cadets had mixed up the leaves of a sermon 
to be preached to the natives, with one intended for European passengers. 
He was so put out, that he left off and went down-stairs to console him- 
self with prayer and porter, as I heard one of the cadets say. Oh dear 
there’s that abominable sailor, that the captain, like a brute, has ordered 
to come into my cabin and take away the light if I don’t put it out in 
proper time, so I must leave off. 





(To be continued.) 
















DICKENS'S WORKS: A SERIES OF CRITICISMS. 


BY S. F. WILLIAMS, 
AUTHOR OF “ CRITICAL ESSAYS.” 





No. 4—*“ THE PICKWICK PAPERS,”—/ Continued. ) 


Tuer “ Pickwick Papers,” although representing no class, but beiong- 
ing by reason of their humanity to all mankind, formed a higher school 
in novelistic literature. No section of the race could claim Dickens as 
their exponent, as they could Hook, Marryat, Bulwer, or even Scott ; 
for his sympathy was universal. This very large-heartedness that lives 
above creeds and disregards parties, that connects itself with us all by a 
fellow-fecling, that treats man as man, without consideration of rank or 
grade, was a new feature in fiction. Humour abundantly charmed and 
amused in the pages of Scott ; the most refined taste delighted in the 
Goldsmith-like charm and Addisonian graces of Washington Irving ; wit, 
sharp and sparkling, had been supplied in the works of Theodore Hook ; 
sarcasm, powerful, savage, epigrammatic, and an almost total want of 
sympathy with modern society characterized Disraeli; caricature and 
deliberately bitter satire were found in Mrs. Trollope; fashionable 
dandyism had been brilliantly and wittily depictured by Bulwer ; sea life 
had its narrator in Marryat, with his racy dialogue, his easy natural fun, 
his exhaustless store of ceaseless incident, his verbosity and coarseness ; 
feudalism and chivalry had an accurate and intolerably ' circumstantial 
painter in G. P. R. James; but here, in the “ Pickwick Papers,” and 
their immediate successors, was not only native heartiest fun and a deluge 
of humour, not only resistless mirth and drollery,‘not only fresh and vivid 
incident, but underneath and intermingled with all this, was a geniality, 
tenderness, and benevolence that at once wedded Dickens to the hearts of 
all. Humanity had not yet been the chief essential element of the novel. 
It was thought sufficient to amaze with smart colloquy, to reproduce a 
particular class, to depict the habits of a section, to delight with ready 
and abundant jest, to feverishly excite by startling and incessant incident, 
to feed the imagination with brilliant descriptions and elaborate word- 
painting. Immediately prior to Dickens, fiction had been too contracted 
in sphere, too sectarian in spirit. Its persons and scenes had been limited 
to certain circles, particular fields and nations, and its tone was, therefore, 
the tone of only a part of mankind. It was trammelled by what may be 
called party influences ; sometimes owing to the author's connection with 
society, as in the case of Bulwer ; and sometimes to the nature of his 
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genius and its fond subjects, as in the instance of the wizard Scott. Like 
the division of labour, it was related to trades, professions, and denomina- 
tions ; and, being thus circumscribed, it failed to recognise and embody 
those deep and universal elements which unite the multiplex classifications 
of the vast family of the human race into one great whole. Its spirit 
was rather that of a partizan than that of aman. It had characters whose 
truth was unquestionable when judged by the sphere in which they 
moved; but they stood apart from mankind. It had portraits of great 
power and attractiveness ; but they could not be said to have that genial 
face, that pleasant countenance expressive of a warm heart, which wins 
one man to another. It had brilliant and poctical descriptions, but it 
wanted those deep touches, and that under-current of feeling which ally 
it to the mass of humanity. It had both spirited and splendid delinea- 
tions, but it was poor in “ just that which makes the sun welcome.” It 
had the power of the intellect, but not of the genuine loving heart—the 
power to astonish and enthral by the eloquence of imagination, but not 
to enlarge and expand by the eloquence of sympathy : it wanted depth. 
It had art in an eminent degree, but very little of nature. It painted 
well: Hook in striking scenes and often in caricature ; Mrs. Trollope in 
satirical sketches and portraits ; Bulwer in vivid scenes and clever dash- 
ing personages ; Marryat in racy, amusing nautical sketches, in captains, 
boatswains, midshipmen, or ordinary tars. ‘These paintings were witty, 
happy, and excellent in their way, but they were not illumined by that 
human-heartedness, that genial spirit, that kindliness and glowing 
sympathy which imperceptibly but powerfully draw us to our kind, which 
inspire us with a feeling as of kinship, which make humanity shine out 
of every deed and word—a living presence permeating and influencing 
everything—and which cause us to give predominance and essentiality, 
not to the actor or agent, but to the cordial nature of the sentiments he 
utters. It had not a thorough hearty socialism: it was too exclusive. 


The most popular of our English novelists at the time the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers” appeared, Bulwer Lytton, wanted the language which speaks 
to the people, the universality which not only makes fiction true, human- 
ising, and enduring, but which is the distinctive attribute and principle 
of literature itself. At once he was acknowledged as a fascinating and 
eloquent writer, as a master of sarcastic levity. Even Eugene Aram 
became almost sublime when presented in the array of Bulwer’s idealistic 
dreams. But his creations were not linked to us by a community of 
thought, of interests, of manners, or of feelings. ‘They had vigour, irony, 
and exuberant wit, passages of singular eloquence, glimpses into the 
pathetic and tender, scenes of deep and tragic interest, delineations of 
terror and of pity ; but they had, after all, a certain limited character ; 
they did not address every ear; they did not Appeal to the heart and 
common habits of man ; they were deficient in those qualities which give 
to Dickens’s works the human stamp; they were, moreover, unhealthy 
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and immoral in their general tendency. They indicated rather the accom- 
plished rhetorician than the interpreter of life. That they contained 
polished portraitures, graphic pictures, and brilliant narratives, every 
reader of Bulwer knows; but they were also tainted with a morbidly 
voluptuous moral philosophy, a Byronism, “ compounded of sensuality 
and noble sentiments ”—a kind of ethical doctrine which is only admis- 
sible in the heaven of Mahometans. ‘Eugene Aram” exhibited a dramatic 
imagination, but it is unreal ; we cannot associate it with the original ; 
it is not a typical book. Every true novel is representative and interpre- 
tative ; it depicts some phase of the every day life ; its basis is to be found 
in our own habits and experience ; and the test of its reality is, not its 
popularity, not the power it wields over us, not the splendour of its 
periods, not the vividness of its colouring, not the fascination of its style, 
not the nobleness of its ideals and aims, but its entire correspondence 
with our thoughts and characteristics. A novel which pretends to 
delineate life, but of which a man may say, “it contains nothing that is 
like me,” which does not educate him by affecting his heart as well as 
enlightening his mind, which does not enlarge and ennoble him, is a 
falsity. Fiction, like poetry, must have its foundation in nature ; it must 
be related to us; it must be the exponent of our lives. The greatest 
English novelists are those who have adhered to the truth, those who 
have preserved in story the fidelity which characterized Hogarth in paint- 
ing. Forster says of De Foe’s “ Robinson Crusoe,” “the secret of its 
fascjnation is its reality.” The same is to be said, in a no less degree, 
of the “ History of the Plague.” Another critic states that “the remark- 
able quality of De Foe’s writings is the appearance of reality that is given 
to fiction. By a particularity and minuteness of description which his 
skill prevents from being tedious, he increases the probability of his story, 
adds to its interest, and carries forward the reader. No author of 
imaginary tales has impressed so many persons with the belief that they 
have been reading a true rather than a fictitious narrative.” Jeffrey, 
speaking of Richardson’s characters, remarks—“ we feel for them as for 
our private friends and acquaintance, with whose whole situation we are 
familiar, and as to whom we can conceive exactly the effects that will be 
produced by anything that may befal them. In this art Richardson is 
undoubtedly without an equal, and, if we except De Foe, without a com- 
petitor, we believe, in the whole history of literature.” Scott, in writing 
of Richardson’s “ Pamela,” observes: “it requires a reader to be in some 
degree acquainted with the huge folios of inanity, over which our 
ancestors yawned themselves to sleep, ere he can estimate the delight 
they must have experienced from this unexpected return to truth and 
nature.” Upon Fielding, Dr. Warburton pronounces this judgment : 
“ Mr. Fielding stands foremost among those who have given a faithful 
and chaste (?) copy of life and manners, and by enriching their romance 
with the best part of the comic art, may be said to have brought it to 
perfection.” Thackeray happily exclaims of his great master, “ what 
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a wonderful art! What an admirable gift of nature was it by which the 
author of these tales was endowed, and which enabled him to fix our 
interest, to waken our sympathy, to seize upon our credulity, so that we 
believe in his people, speculate gravely upon their faults or their excel- 
lences, prefer this one or that, deplore Jones’s fondness for drink and 
play, Booth’s fondness for play and drink, and the unfortunate position 
of the wives of both gentlemen—love and admire those ladies with all 
our hearts, and talk about them as faithfully as if we had breakfasted 
with them this morning in their actual drawing-rooms, or should meet 
them this afternoon in the park! .... They say it was in his own 
house that Fielding knew her (Amelia) and loved her: and from his 
own wife that he drew the most charming character in English fiction. 
Fiction! why fiction? why not history? I know Amelia just as 
well as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. I believe in Colonel Bath 
almost as much as in Colonel Gardiner or the Duke of Cumberland.” 
Dr. Beattie says of “Tom Jones,” “the circumstances are all so natural ; 
and we are amazed to find so great a probability in such a variety of 
fiction.” “In the perfect nature of his characters this great English 
author is still unapproached,” remarks another critic. “As a painter 
of poor human nature, exactly as it is, he is only surpassed by Shake- 
speare. Parson Adams and Mr. Allworthy, Philosopher Square and 
Thwackum, Squire Western and Colonel Bath, Lady Bellaston and Lady 
Booby, Partridge and Trulliber, Sophy Western and Amelia Booth, Mrs. 
Slipslop and Jenny Jones, Miss Matthews and Mrs, James, are all cha- 
racters so admirably individualized that we can never mistake one for the 
other ; each is completely sui generis, and we find nothing improbable in 
anything they say or do; their actions and their language are precisely 
what we should expect from such people in such circumstances.” It is the 
very felicity of Fielding’s genius to narrate an action as it was done, to 
paint a character as it lived, always to convey an impression of truthful- 
ness, so that you shall never think of the occurrence or person as 
imaginary, but as a fact, and tangible, visible existence. A doubt of 
actuality is rarely awakened. There is Parson Adams, that happy con- 
ception in “ Joseph Andrews,” a novel written in contempt of Richard- 
son’s “ Pamela,” and in imitation of Cervantes. Who does not know the 
Quixotic Parson, with his simple innocence of the practices of men, his 
goodness of heart, his benevolent affection, his erudition, the awkward 
embarrassments, and disagreeable situations into which he is led by his 
trust in human nature? Pickwick himself seems to have something of 
the humanity, the artlessness, the kindness, and what we expressly call the 
“ gullibility” of Adams. Pickwick is never placed by the excess of his 
philanthropic disposition and his love of mankind in such ridiculous 
situations as is Adams by his prominent trait—habitual absence of mind 
—a trait which leads him into adventures of the most laughable and 
Quixotic kind. But while his mistakes of forgetfulness remind us of the 
Spanish hero, his character has a quality which no admiration of Cervantes 
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could tempt us into associating with the immortal knight-errant—-truth. 
In the delineation of this delightful parson, Fielding adds to strong 
humour and lively wit a just imagination, which does not run riot in 
the extravagances of Cervantes, which does not ascend into the region of 
poetry, as in Cervantes, but which never oversteps the bounds of proba- 
bility, and is limited by strict truth. No more conclusive attestation of 
this truth could be found than in the fact that Adams is a life-like 
portrait of a Rev. Mr. Young; and one of Fielding’s early biographers 
relates a comical story of this Young, which aptly exhibits that foible for 
which Adams is so remarkable. It runs thus :— 


“Mr. Y. had as close an intimacy with the Greek authors, and as passionate a 
veneration for A’schylus, as Adams himself; the overflowings of his benevolence were 
as strong ; his fits of reverie were as frequent, and occurred, too, upon the most in- 
teresting occasions. When he was chaplain, for instance, in a regiment serving in 
Flanders, he thought proper, one fine summer's evening, to indulge himself ina walk, 
during which, struck with the charms of the landscape, and perhaps with some ap- 
propriate passage in his beloved Aschylus, he extended his studies till he arrived 
very quickly within the enemy’s lines, and was only brought to a stand by the 
repeated challenge of ‘Qui va la?’ The officer in command, on hearing the merits 
of the case, and finding the unpremeditated nature of the visit, with the unaffected 
simplicity of his prisoner, gave him leave to pursue his classical researches in a 
walk home again.” 


Then there is Allworthy of “Tom Jones,” well known to be a photo- 
graph of Ralph Allen, a friend of Fielding’s. ‘Truly does a critic remark, 
“ All the characters, down to Partridge, and even to a maid, or an hostler 
at an inn, are drawn with truth and humour.” They are historical repre- 
sentatives of the habits, manners, conversations, and costumes of their 
times. They reflect 


‘The very age and body of the time, 
Its form and pressure :” 


and yet they are depicted with such wise wit and easy satire, such cheer- 
fulness and vigour, such truth and perpetual freshness, and are such 
genuine pictures of human nature, that their interest is ever new, their 
laughter ever spontaneous and hearty, and their truths ever bound up with 
our daily life. He is a sovereign who knows his subjects, and transfers 
their life to books. Pertinently does Mr Thomas Roscoe, author of a 
“ Memoir of Fielding,” observe : “ No author has drawn more largely upon 
his own personal experience, his actual position in society, his constant 
observation, his social character and relations, even to the chief incidents 
and adventures of his life.” 


The next great master in this school of nature is Scott. Smollett will 
always afford laughter with his broad humour; Sterne will always delight 
and amuse with his characters, and move with his pathos ; Goldsmith will 
always be loved for his overflowing goodness, for his sweet nature, for his 
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kindliness and simplicity of heart, and for what Goethe justly calls his 
“masterpiece, the excellent Wakefield,” which charming and beautiful 
story “opened up a new world,” as Howitt sas, to the great German ; 
but for originality of character and fidelity of portraiture Scott far, syr- 
passes these, and is only equalled by two succeeding authors. Smollett is 
great in his sphere, but that sphere is neither high nor extensive. Gold- 
smith has drawn largely from real life, especially from his personal expe- 
rience ; and where we cannot trace his own history in his beautiful novel, 
we may generally find his incidents and narrations based upon actual 
occurrences, and his persons drawn from living beings. ‘“ Goldsmith’s 
father,” says Thackeray, “ was no doubt the good Doctor Primrose, whom 
we all of us know;” and Mr. Thackeray quotes the well-known passage in 
“The Deserted Village,” as descriptive of Oliver’s progenitor. “The 
principal characters are designed with pleasing truth,” writes Sir Walter 
Scott. The humorous story of George Primrose going to Amsterdam to 
teach the English language to Dutchmen, without thinking, in his sim- 
plicity, that he must first know and talk Dutch himself, has an unmis- 
takeable parentage in Goldsmith’s own adventures and innocent blunder- 
ings ; and we all know that there are many like the pedantic Moses, the 
vicar of Wakefield’s son, who was so easily imposed upon with the green 
spectacles. Do we not even take a mean and unmanly delight in hood- 
winking silly, simple people? But the creator of Commodore Trunnion 
and Pipes, of Lismahago and Matthew Bramble, of Tabitha and Mrs 
Winifred Jenkins, and the loveable Goldy—how they sink and pale before 
the magician Scott, even in the matter of exactness in representation, and 
actual vitality! How far superior is he in loyal adherence to nature! 
How high above Smollett, by reason of the poetry of his novels! What 
knowledge of human nature! How faithful and felicitous are his repre- 
sentations of the Scotch! How quick and exciting are the fire and action! 
How infinite the humour! How amazing the power that could pour forth, 
in astonishing rapidity, in unexampled prodigality, from an exhaustless 
mind, such a brilliant train of stories! How wondrous an imagination ! 
What a strong understanding! What deep sympathy with various pas 
sions! What tireless vigour and marvellous ease! How keen is the in- 
terest with which we regard the scenes, and vigilantly watch the actions of 
the persons, when we know them to be true and living existences, not. 
exaggerations, or phantasms of the fancy! How perfectly accurate are 
his pictures! Truly do we call them historical romances, for they unite 
the facts of history with the activity and intensity of life--they wed the 
soberness of history with the colouring of imagination. ‘The picture is 
reality and nature, and not a poor resemblance of artificial life.” 


These essential attributes of a true novel cannot be claimed for Bulwer. 
He seems to have attempted an approach to them in “ Alice, or the 
Mysteries ;” but there he is too abstract, and thus fails. There is “ Pel- 
ham,” with its wit and gaiety, its sarcasm and piquancy, its brilliant 
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writing and sportive irony ; but none of us have affinity with the dandy 
who is the hero of the book. As an artistic effort, it lacks constructive 
skill, and the wit is sometimes constrained and studied : it is a superficial 
work. As Bulwer’s ideal of a man it is simply contemptible. Pel- 
ham is a heterogeneous mass of scholarship, politics, blackguardism, sen- 
timentalism, licentiousness, and foppery, the last-named quality being his 
distinctive mark. Puppyism is the great element of his existence, and 
life is a matter of frippery. No ideal could be more objectionable, more 
injurious to the morality of society, or more distantly removed from the 
truth. Yet Bulwer has never fully liberated himself from these trammels 
—from this dandaical tendency. His splendid classical romances, unlike 
Scott’s historical novels, have none of those “touches of nature which 
make the whole world kin.” He seems incapable of totally forgetting 
himself and his class. He has displayed great versatility, but little of the 
naturalness and depth of feeling which have their echo in the soul. He 
has painted a variety of characters, each different from the other: “ Pel- 
ham is distinct from Algernon Mordaunt, Paul Clifford from Eugene 
Aram, Ernest Maltravers from Philip Morton, Zanoni from Pisistratus 
Caxton ;” but their relation to natural life is remote. ‘ His writings,” 
says Gilfillan, “are wide and catholic.” That is true, if applied to the 
multiplicity of his persons; in other respects they are, in Bacon’s language, 
“an island cut off from other men’s lands.” His taste is of that kind 
which (to quote Ruskin’s words) “may be known by its fastidiousness, 
by its demands of pomp, splendour, and unusual combination, by its 
enjoyment only of particular styles and modes of things: its eye is always 
upon itself, and it tests all things around it by the way they fit it.” 


When Dickens arose with the “Pickwick Papers” there was 
not only an unfailing fund of merriment—not only richly comic scenes 
—not only effective and kindly satire, but a hearty cordiality, a 
true and wide-ranging sympathy, which could not be found in the 
philosophy of the previous school. The foibles of men are ridiculed 
in a genial spirit, and the warm air of fellowship breathes through every 
page of the laughter-moving book. ‘There is no affectation of wit, as is 
too often manifestly the case with Bulwer, but the humour is free, 
abundant, and irrepressible. It is as copious as Scott’s, as jocund and 
pleasant as Cervantes. It often consists in a peculiarly happy phrase, in a 
verbal felicity, just as Scott’s often depends for its point upon the dialect 
in which it is presented. Thus, in the breach of promise case, we are told 
of Mr. Justice Stareleigh, that “he rolled in upon two little turned legs, 
and having bobbed gravely to the bar, who bobbed gravely to him, put 
his little legs underneath his table, and his little three-cornered hat upon 
it ; and when Mr. Justice Stareleigh had done this, all you could see of 
him was two queer little eyes, one broad pink face, and somewhere about 
half of a big and very comical looking wig.” Again: “ Mr. Skimpin pro- 
ceeded to open the case, and the case appeared to have very little inside 
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it when he had opened it.” Then again ; during the speech of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz, in reference to the injured Mrs. Bardell’s singularly expres- 
sive determination to let her lodgings only to unmarried gentlemen—a 
determination arrived at evidently for the purpose of cajoling and in- 
veigling unwary bachelors—the “learned counsel” pathetically says : 
“actuated by this beautiful and touching impulse (among the best impulses 
of our imperfect nature, gentlemen) the lonely and desolate widow dried 
her tears, furnished her first floor, caught her innocent boy to her maternal 
bosom, and put the bill up in her parlour window.” The mixture of her 
loneliness (intended to produce a “ heart-rending effect”), with the adver- 
tisement of apartments to let, is highly ludicrous. The whole address of 

3uzfuz is rich in these comical combinations, and this happy quaint style. 
Then the amusing Mr. Ben. Allen, at the interview between Mr. Pickwick 
and old Winkle, “ fell asleep in an attitude which left nothing of him 
visible but his spine and his coat collar.” The two Wellers are full of 
this word-humour and drollery, and suggestive phraseology. The very 
names are laughable—Winkle, Snodgrass, Buzfuz, Snubbins, Stiggins, 
Tadger, Phunky, Skimpin. 


But pervading the felicitous humour is that comprehensive goodness 
and large affection which regard every man with a fellow-feeling. His 
quick and keen insight into the subtleties of the ludicrous, the gusto with 
which he exposes our whims and weaknesses, involuntarily beget the 
heartiest laughter ; but there is no bitter glee in the exposure, no cyni- 
cism in the laughter, no malice in the satire. Anatomy of character, dis- 
section of the secret springs and motives of our actions, there is none, as 
in Thackeray ; but there is merriment without vinegar, and wit without 
gall. Every page is brimful of benevolence and of humaneness ; every 
jest is mingled with kindliness ; the ridicule is accompanied with a 
revelry of fun, and there is no sourness in the triumphant exhibition of 
our blunders and follies. ‘The humour is fresh and sparkling, but it does 
not burn and scorch ; it is the humour of a man with a genuine loving 
heart. You feel the pulse of humanity beating everywhere, so warm are 
his feclings, so cordial and genial the mirth, so abundant and overflowing 
is his joy arising from the sense of the ludicrous. His fancy knows no 
bounds, and the remotest hint of an oddity sends him off into an “ infinite 
deal of laughter.” It is the very nature of the man, springs up instinc- 
tively from the depths of his being. Broad and liberal is his charity, 
making us love the very frailties of men, as well as their excellences ; of 
which no better instance could be adduced than the inimitable Pickwick 
himself. These “ Papers” contain caricature and exaggeration, but one 
forgets this under the beneficial influence of such a comprehensive heart, 
such a boundless generosity, such a searching, tender, and manly sym- 
pathy as pervade this and subsequent books. You enjoy them, not simply 
because they delight with their exuberant fun, but because you partake 
of the writer’s heartiness ; you are led to feel- for your fellow-creatures 
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with a kindred brotherliness and love. His warm heart comes into con- 
tact with ours, and we share its emotions, its joys and sorrows. Mere 
amusement is but a small gain; it enlivens and refreshes; it gives 
elasticity to the animal spirits ; it brightens up and cheers, but it leaves 
unfathomed the depths of the soul ; it penetrates not the inner recesses 
of the heart. While the capacity to laugh is undoubtedly an element of 
the healthy mind, it is not always associated with deepest feelings, nor 
does it necessarily, and of itself, enkindle our affections, or generate 
our contempt. Sometimes, when commingled with other and more 
essential principles, it springs up from the fountains of our being ; but 
as often it arises from buoyancy of spirits. There is utmost seriousness 
in the drollery of Hood ; profound pathos and emotion in his puns and 
caricatures ; deep feeling in his “ squibs and quiddities,” but we do not 
find these qualities in the laughter of the Ariel humourist, Sterne. We 
laugh at the eccentricities of Goldsmith, but it is the laughter of love. 
We laugh at the pat wit of the facetious grave-digger in “ Hamlet,” 
because it tickles our fancy ; at the jesting of Mercutio, so gay, sprightly, 
and riotous, so light and subtile withal; at the “fiery and delectable 
shapes” forged ceaselessly from the brain of Falstaff; at the folly and 
knavery of Sancho Panza, and the laughter is jubilant and extravagant, but 
it is unaccompanied by any other feeling than that of revelling hilarity, of 
boundless, flooding, and resistless merriment, although productive of other 
results. We laugh uncontrollably at Tony Weller with his comical 
oddities ; but how different is the laughter which incessantly arises at 
the peculiarities and weaknesses of Mr. Pickwick! In the first instance, 
it is convulsive ; in the second, it is sympathetic: in the one case it re- 
lates exclusively to the funny absurdities which characterize Old Weller, 
but not everybody else ; in the other, it relates to tendencies, whims, and 
hobbies, which are, more or less, possessed by all: in the one it is caused 
as much by the ever-present thought of the old coachman’s round fat 
body, and particular twist of the eye, as by the oddity of his remarks ; 
in the other it is excited by the very excess of Mr. Pickwick’s good in- 
tentions, the super-abundance of his simple-heartedness and unsuspecting 
faith in human nature, and the awkward and unpleasant results he is led 
into by the amiability of his disposition: in the one it is loud and bois- 
terous—the laughter of excitement and of the animal spirits ; in the other 
it is the laughter of cheerfulness, which is laughter of the highest order : 
in the one it is associated with the absurd and grotesque, and is a kind of 
chuckle; in the other it is connected with moral qualities. With Old 
Weller we cannot get rid of the thought of his strategetic skill, of his 
self-confidence, of his strong reliance upon his own sagacity and wisdom, 
and we are everlastingly tickled at his maneuvering between the wrath 
of Mrs. Weller, and the dreadful possibility of his inflicting summary 
chastisement upon his hated enemy, and the disturber of his domestic joy, 
the Reverend Mr. Stiggins. With Mr. Pickwick, however unwittingly 
the worthy gentleman may be tempted or entrapped into ludicrous scrapes, 
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however comical the incidents and issues his adventures, we feel the in- 
fluence of a face that is all smiles, of a nature that is simple, kind, delicate, 
and honourable, and whose very weakness consists chiefly in his innocence 
of the ways of men, in the excess of that benevolence and goodness 
of heart which make him unsuspicious of vice and imposition. In Old 
Weller's company we always look for some uproarious absurdity, some 
grotesque association of ideas whose incongruity we cannot resist, and the 
force of his humorous remarks often consists in their relation, near or 
remote, to his terror of widows ; in unsophisticated Mr. Pickwick’s society 
there is always something genial, a tone of humanity. We laugh at what 
the elder Weller does and says; but there is something amusing in the 
conception of what Mr. Pickwick is. Whoever may be the object, the 
laughter provoked by these “ Papers ” is a very luxury. 





































WOMAN IN DAILY LIFE: OR SHADOWS ON 
EVERY HILL-SIDE. 
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(Continued from Page 528.) 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
SCUTARI. 


** Oh, woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!” 


THE morning sun, which shone with a smile of hope upon Lord 
Bolton’s hurried journey, while the evening rays fell pityingly on poor 
Julia’s corpse, that same morning sun lay warm and soft upon the cypress 
trees around the Hospital of Scutari, and glittered brilliantly on the blue 
waves of the Bosphorus. The chieftainess of the nursing ladies called 
Adelaide Stanley to her. A wounded man had just been brought from 
the Turkish contingent force. ‘ 

*‘ Miss Stanley,” said the calm voice of the directress of the nurses, 
“this wounded man wants soothing care and particular attention ; I place 
him in your charge ; we do not generally nurse officers, but this seems a 
case where we must relax the generalrule. I do not know his name ; 
Haroun Effendi is the name he goes by in the Turkish army, but he is an 
Englishman, evidently.” 

Adelaide hastened to the duty imposed upon her. She entered the 
long ward, where sheltered from the others only by a curtain hastily put 
up, lay Haroun Effendi, a volunteer in the Turkish force. The head, 
with its dark clustering curls, streaked here and there with gray, lay on 
the pillow. The face was deadly pale, the eyes were closed, the lips 
white and quivered, but not the yellow mask of death itself ‘could hide 
or disguise the face of Rupert Vere from Adelaide Stanley. That 
face—whatever his conduct when absent had been—had never beamed 
anything but love and affection to her. Adelaide knew him immediately, 
and a rush of fond, compassionate love came over her heart at the sight, 
and she blessed Heaven who had appointed her the blessed lot of minister- 
ing to the wants of him she had so dearly loved in his utmost need. She 
saw at a glance he was very, very ill, and her nursing duties, her anxiety 
to attend upon and soothe him, to alleviate his sufferings, absorbed every 
other feeling. Gently, as a mother tends a darling babe, she applied her- 
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self to his relief, and discharged the duties she was sent to perform ; then 
hastily penning a hurried line to the lady matron, she informed her that 
in the almost dying patient she had recognised an old friend, from whose 
side she could not move till the struggle between death and life was ended. 
Rupert Vere lay, as it were, in a stupor; now and then a groan broke 
from him, a moan more of mental than bodily anguish, and the words, 
Julia, Ned, Mother, Snelgrove, were breathed forth. Once or twice, with 
an exceedingly plaintive cry, he called upon Adelaide, with bitter grief in 
his tone, mingled with inexpressible love. Thus she sat watching by his 
side till the noonday sun lay full and scorching upon all around ; then, 
as she held some cooling drink to his lips he opened his dull, fast-glazing 
eye, and a look of recognition came in to it ; but he was far too ill to be 
surprised at anything ; his feeble feet stood too near the threshold of that 
great surprise to all of us, death itself, for any smaller one to take much 
effect ! 

“ Adelaide—you here!” feebly said the dying man, and then raising 
himself with a mighty effort ; “ Adelaide,” he said, with more strength 
of voice than she would have thought possible a few minutes ago ; 
“‘ Adelaide, let me tell you all ; quick, give me some cordial that will 
avail to keep life yet for some moments while I discharge a sacred duty 
to you and to others. No! don’t prevent me,” as he saw her about to 
speak ; “it will agitate me far more to remain silent ; quick, while I have 
life let me do what may yet remain to be done to alleviate the irreparable 
evil I have done to others.” 

Adelaide saw it was no time to dispute his wishes. Procuring him a 
glass of some restorative, she kept near ; she supported him while he 
drank, and the strong cordial took its effect, and sent its glow through 
his veins, his voice became clear, his eye brighter. 

“ Adelaide,” he began hastily and rapidly, as if he feared the exciting 
influence would be all too brief for the tale he had to tell: “ Adelaide, I 
have done a deadly sin, a cruel evil, and Snelgrove knows it. There is 
blood upon my hand, but as there is a heaven above me Adelaide, a place 
of torment beneath, I was no willing murderer—no cold, calculating 
destroyer of my fellow-man. We were boating in Spanish America ; 
Snelgrove and I went there yachting together ; we hired a boat ; we two, 
along with two swarthy Spaniards, a father and his boy. I see them now 
before my eyes!” cried he, with a strong shivering horror; but command- 
ing himself, he continued : “ The father was a strong, impudent fellow, but 
seemed to take pride in his boy, and be a fond father in his way, and think 
much of Antonio’s swarthy face and raven locks. A gale arose, he refused 
to give up the rudder to me, kept far from the shore, and demanded 
a larger sum for the journey ere he consented to row us to land. I struck 
him in my indignant wrath ; he returned the blow; I parried it and aimed 
another at him, and in so doing—oh, Lord of mercy forgive my crime !—I 
knocked over the dark, fragile, handsome boy, and he sank beneath the 
waters. Once he rose again, and his dying facé looked pale on the surface 
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of the water, but the keel of the boat struck him, and he sank to rise 
no more. We were all paralyzed, confounded, horror-stricken—all had 
happened so rapidly. I knew nothing till I felt a tiger-like spring at my 
throat, and the blade of a knife glittering before my eyes ; then, indeed, 
the instinct of life urged me to self-preservation. I grappled with my 
enemy, I flung him down ; he rose again, his knife in his hand ; he lunged 
at me, the knife drew blood, and mad with fury I turned the point against 
himself: it pierced deeply into his heart, and he fell dead at my feet. 
Then, the sudden passion was calmed, and I felt that I was a murderer! 
The serpent of remorse first plunged into my heart his deadly and keen- 
edged tooth, and twined around me his living laocoon, in coils whose 
folds no man might disengage. I looked—as Lara-like, I stood in the prow 
of the boat—and there sat little Snelgrove in the stern, with his boat- 
cloak round him looking rather white and frightened as the little coward 
always did at any scene of violence. 

“<T say, Vere, this is an awkward business—they'll hang you as 
sure as a gun, without benefit of clergy, and me, too, to keep you com- 
pany; pitch that rascally Spaniard overboard, will you—don’t look so sour, 
man, it’s no more a sin to kill a Spaniard than a rat—and for pity’s sake 
trim that sail that’s flapping there, or we shall both be drowned.’ 

“ Whew! whistled the wind in a savage roar, as though panting and 
rushing to revenge the death of her poor dependant ; whew! and the 
boat lurched so as to turn right over on its side. I was thrown out, so 
was Snelgrove ; but we both caught the boat as it floated along bottom 
upwards, and contrived to cling to it. Of course the poor Spaniard’s body 
sunk speedily down to the caverns beneath. We were not far from land, 
the wind blew that way ; and what by floating, swimming, and otherwise 
exerting ourselves, we managed to reach the shore. Never shall I forget 
the dismal wail sent up from that boatman’s wife as she stood upon the 
strand and bewailed her son, her only son, and the husband of her youth. 
The boat too, a mine of wealth in their humble life, was gone too ; stove 
in and shattered, the worthless thing lay upon the beach ; but tat money 
could repair, and money I gave freely, lavishly—eager, earnest, as it were 
to repair in some measure the evil I had occasioned. But gold could not 
buy back the strong arm that had battled so vigorously with the waves 
for her support—silver could not avail to purchase one sunny smile from 
her dark-haired boy to comfort the mother’s heart. With remorse gnaw- 
ing at my heart’s core I longed to go to the authorities and confess that I, 
and not the storm, was the murderer—to wipe off the foul accusation from 
the spirits of wind and lay Cain’s curse upon the rightful ; but Snelgrove 
argued earnestly against such a course. He maintained that suspicion 
would faJl upon him as well as me, and that I had no right to expose him 
to such unpleasantness; he pleaded that nothing we could do would 
bring back the fisher’s life again; that the man had provoked and richly 
deserved his fate ; and as for the boy’s disaster it had been a sheer acci- 
dent ; so he argued till we set sail and were fairly out on the world of 
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waters ; then, one day when I had won largely of him at cards, he showed 
me the man’s broken bladed knife, all crimson with dried gore, and a 
crumpled piece of paper covered with hand-writing which looked, strange 
to say, like German characters, which he had, from heaven knows what 
motive of villainy, picked up and preserved, and he hinted that here he 
held proof positive for the world at large that Rupert Vivian was a 
murderer, and insinuated his intention of bringing the matter forward in 
England if I pressed for the debt of honour due to me. Nay, more! he 
insisted that I should sign a paper relinquishing such payment on account 
of circumstances known only to him and me. Adelaide! I should have 
defied him ; but conscience makes cowards of us all, and, besides, the 
shock of that fearful scene had unnerved and unhinged me, and I had 
hardly yet recovered from it. I think,” continued he, “I could have 
borne the father’s death, the vehement passionate rascal who provoked 
his fate; but it is the boy’s merry, laughing face, with his white teeth 
and black, sparkling eyes, which rises before my fancy perpetually, like 
some unbidden Banquo in every festive scene—the boy who had been so 
civilly handing us specimens of sea-weed, of shells, and asking such inno- 
cent questions about our far away island home. Adelaide, I bore the 
blight about with me inwardly till I met you. I was too proud to show 
it outwardly, but there lay the hidden wound not even closed over. You 
comforted me, cheered me, soothed me. I forgot my grief and sorrows in 
your neighbourhood, and selfishly I resolved you should minister to my 
happiness through life. You consented, I was happy—my mother vehe- 
mently opposed our marriage. I threw her arguments to the wind ; but 
she wrote to Snelgrove, besought his interference ; he liked to be made of 
importance ; and again in a letter tome made use of the former threat, his 
power increased by the paper I had signed, and he threatened to denounce 
me to you as a murderer, and warn you against trusting your destiny in 
such hands. You know the result. I left England a greater prey than 
ever to wretchedness ; but after a time we met again. You remember it, 
Adelaide, once my own Adelaide. Ah! you remember it well—the 
rocky cove, the rugged beach where we sat ; and blindly, fondly, unques- 
tioningly, you forgave me all! I fancied Snelgrove’s interest in the affair 
was over owing to his breach with Julia, and he wouldn’t care how and 
who I married. I dared to be happy, and to indulge in hopes of happi- 
ness, when that day, that fatal day at Mrs. Trelawny’s, came a letter 
from poor Julia, imploring me by every sacred memory of childish hours 
to tell her if I were guilty of the crime Snelgrove charged me with ; if 
innocent, nothing, she wrote, should prevent her freeing herself and Ned 
from the dreadful blame that had fallen upon them, and imputing to 
Snelgrove the infamy he deserved ; but, she added, she solemnly abjured 
me, if guilty, to think no more of Adelaide, or her own voice, though a 
sister's, should warn her of my sin. Adelaide! what could I do? I fled 
and you never saw me more till your gentle voice came to soothe my hour 
of suffering. Mr. Trelawny, naturally indignant, challenged me; but | 
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had had enough of shedding human blood, and I pleaded, as I well might 
plead, my brain reeling, whirling with misery, insanity in excuse for my 
conduct ; and I sailed forth far and away on a Harold-like voyage, any- 
where, everywhere, to escape from home and country! At last sounds of 
war roused all that guilt had left of the Englishman in my nature, and I 
came to the Turkish contingent and offered my services ; and with a long 
beard, a bronzed face, and gray mingled locks, few eyes but your's, my 
Adelaide, would have recognised Rupert Vivian in Haroun Effendi! 
How the fear of death overcomes the fear of man! with deep penitence 
and remorse I confess the cowardice which has made me the cause of 
suffering to so many, especially to my sister and her noble-hearted hus- 
band, Ned Conyers. I do not know their secret, or what plea they can 
bring forward for their conduct ; all I know is there is one, and a good 
and sufficient one I doubt not, one that will cover Snelgrove with infamy, 
only suppressed by them from regard to me. Take then, Adelaide, these 
my dying words home to England, insist upon no consideration for my 
memory preventing Julia from clearing her own fair name ; nay, lay it 
upon her as my sacred, my dying behest that she will do so. Solemnly 
do I swear to you, Adelaide, that the blood that rests upon my hands 
dyed them unintentionally ; for giving way to a fit of passion I was to 
blame, but for cold-blooded murder never !” 

Rupert’s voice, hitherto so strong, now failed entirely, and he sank 
back exhausted. Not even another dose of the cordial, which Adelaide 
hastened to administer, could restore him the power of speech. His eyes 
looked tenderly and trustfully upon her, and his poor, emaciated fingers 
strove to give a feeble pressure to hers as they touched him. Softly whis- 
pering an injunction to keep quiet, and she would do all he desired, she 
sat by him, her hand in his, till it was time to take his opiate, and then, , 
as he slowly yielded to its influence, she took her little desk, and sitting 
where she could have a full view of her patient, and instantly note any 
changes in his countenance, she wrote down word for word, as she remem- 
bered it, his confession, and enclosed it to her father, earnestly entreat- 
ing Frank Conyers might be communicated with immediately, and the 
whole of these entangled affairs brought to light ; for Adelaide judged 
rightly that the greatest relief to the mind of her patient would be to know 
all these matters were put in train to be arranged, and all the evil 
repaired that could be repaired. And then a more painful and a less 
grateful task remained for Adelaide. She well knew that Lady Vere 
had long sorrowed and sickened for some tidings of her prodigal son, 
and such tidings it was now in the power of the girl she had so vehemently 
inveighed against to afford her. There was no malice or ill feeling in 
Adelaide’s nature ; disagreeable as the task was she accomplished it, and 
gave every interesting particular of Colonel Vere’s (we cannot call him 
Haroun Effendi—once a colonel, always a colonel!) present state, soften- 
ing a little the danger of his wound, avd drawing a veil over the intensity 
of his sufferings ; and promising that all that tender care could do for 
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Rupert Vere should be done. Days passed on and Adelaide Aursed her 
former lover; fondly, faithfully, she soothed his bed of pain as only a 
loving woman knows how to do. Still, contrary to the expectation of all 
around, he lingered, nay, even grew, as the doctor could not help acknow- 
ledging, a shade better! Since that most exciting conversation he had 
held with her he had never again alluded to the subject so intensely 
interesting to them both; in fact, they seemed by tacit consent tu have 
fallen into their old way of regarding each other without any further 
explanation. There was no such thing as reserve about Adelaide Stanley, 
she would have told you plainly that she “knew the poor, dear fellow 
had always loved her, and she wasn’t going to pretend, now he was so ill, 
that she didn’t love him.” At last the jaws of the grave seemed to relax 
the grim hold they had begua to take of Colonel Vere, and faint, weak, 
trembling, unhinged he lay, cscaped as “a bird out of the snare of the 
fowler” from their fangs! Then taking Adelaide’s hand tenderly, he 
whispered a question as to whether she had set it all right with Ned and 
Julia, and the fond affection of her look and manner as she answered him 
she had, emboldened him so far as to make him say, “ Ah, Adelaide ! 
if I dared think the love I bear you would wash out the stain of blood 
that rests upon me, I might dream of happiness yet!” And Adelaide 
made the best answer she could make, for she laid her head upon his 
breast (remember they had been twice engaged and nearly married !) and 
wound her arms round him ; and there let us leave them, all mistrust, all 
danger of misconception over, for ever restored, come good, come ill, for 
ever to each other! Let us only say Adelaide had no real fears for Rupert, 
who was determined to dare Snelgrove and face his accusations manfully ; 
she trusted in the integrity of an English jury if it came to a trial, and 
besides she did not think it probable that cowardly little Snelgrove, who 
could threaten boldly enough, would have courage sufficient to venture on 
a measure before which he saw his opponent did not quail. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Stanley had received his daughter’s letter ; he 
was desired to make its contents as public as possible, so he read it before 
the Reynolds’s, Lady Travers, Mrs. Mundane, and Lord and Lady John, 
who happened to be spending the day with him, having driven over 
Easton-super-line, where they were staying in patient expectation of sea- 
bathing whenever the tide chose to come in. Of course, astonishment and 
amazement, indignation, pity and contempt were the feelings evoked by 
the whole history as the hearers listened with eager curiosity to the un- 
ravelling of the tangled web. Gentle Lady Travers was very quietly and 
gently glad that those poor things, Captain and Mrs. Conyers, “ really 
seemed not to have been quite so much to blame after all. She was quite 
glad to hear of some extenuating circumstances, generally speaking they 
might be found if people did but look for them !” 

Mrs. Mundane, of course, “didn’t at all agree with her; she'd no 
patience with people who did wrong under any circumstances. People 
were always finding excuses fur wickedness in these days ; for her part, 
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she called' murder murder, and gave the right name to other crimes 
too.” 

“So do I, Mrs. Mundane,” said deaf Mr. Stanley, who happened, deaf 
as he was, to have heard that last observation ; “and I call larceny larceny, 
and go further too, for I think there are many circumstances in which 
taking the advantage of the law is going against truth and justice too.” 

Mrs. Mundane was silenced, and Abel Reynolds covered her confusion 
by observing that, after all, “‘a murder wasn’t such a bad crime to commit ; 
it was a quick way of dying, better than the slow poison of worrying any 
one to death, which was practised so often in families.” 

** Now, Abel,” said Gracey, ‘‘ don’t talk like that, you know you don’t 
mean it ; that’s the way you astonished poor, little, prim Mr. Penthold so 
much the other day, and I really don’t think he’s forgiven you yet.” 

“ Why, I only told him his adopted daughter was a fool,” said Abel 
in his serio-comic tone ; “and, would you believe it,” turning with a look 
of injured innocence to the rest of the party, “would you believe it, the 
man cut me dead ?” 

Adelaide had not touched upon her own private affairs ; but, as Mr. 
Stanley told his wife that night when they were left alone, it was very 
evident all would come round again, and she had suffered too much, poor 
child, for him to oppose her, let her settle it as she would. Gracey and 
her husband came to the same conclusion, and a smile dawned upon poor 
little Gracey’s wan face at the thought of Adelaide’s happiness. Poor 
little Gracey ! her face was wan with the loss of another, and yet another 
babe, who had breathed, just breathed, the air of this nether world and 
passed fleetly away for ever! Ah! her happiness with Abel, her wealth, 
her pretty house, her birds, her flowers, could not satisfy little Gracey’s 
heart, which yearned with a Rachel-like longing for children. “ Give me 
children or else I die,” was the morning and evening prayer of Gracey 
Reynolds ; but as yet her faith was still tried by the withholding of her 
prayer, and the “one want” was left in her richly gifted lot as the 
“ wedge cleaving her soul for Heaven to enter there !” 

Mr. Stanley immediately enclosed his daughter's letter to Mr. Conyers 
with the following note :— 


“ Dear Conyers,—I enclose a letter from Ady. You best know your 
brother's affairs, but I should advise instant communication with Lord 
Snelgrove. I hope Mrs. Conyers and the little ones are all well. Does 
she still order a roast chicken out of her poultry yard at a moment’s notice 
on the arrival of unexpected guests, or have London meurs put bounds 
to her hospitality and decreased her “ Dora”-like qualities. Kind regards 
to her from us all.—Most sincerely yours, 

“ Horace STANLEY.” 
“ Wellbane Vicarage, 
near Easton-super-line.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE SEARCH FOR PROOF. 


And thou, mine honoured love and true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on ; 
We have the blessed heaven in view, 
Whose rest shall soon be won ! 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


Mr. Staney’s letter arrived one day when Violet was all alone, ex- 
pecting Frank every moment from his parish, his dirty parish, in the heart 
of London, where he laboured heartily and earnestly as ever man laboured 
for the welfare of others. Lancaster Place, the scene of Frank’s labours, 
was one of those filthy and polluted rows of human dens which lie hid 
behind the Strand. So near, and yet so far from civilization. Each house 
was filled to overflowing—each room contained a family where human 
beings wallowed in dirt and mire. Sometimes Frank was rudely ordered 
from a garret ; the owner thereof enforcing his request by heel and fist. 
Sometimes his purse and good-nature sustained a yet heavier attack ; hard, 
indeed, was his day’s work; but great was the good he did. It was 
through his unwearied exertions that the cripple had breathed the fresh 
sea air, instead of wasting his fevered existence amid this atmosphere of 
pollution. Frank’s energy raised the pauper mother from the straw and 
laid her on a clean and comfortable bed to await her hour of trial ; through 
him, the child nearly wasted away with a sore disease, found herself in 
a place of healing and cure, well tended as any lady in the land ; his 
hand penned the entreaties to the Horse Guards for a forsaken wife, and 
his voice and kind attentions soothed the death-bed of one of those 
saddest sufferers of our great metropolis, a decayed ludy. Yes; Frank 
was very active in his parish ; he was strong there in bearing the griefs 
of others, if feeble, at home, in bearing his own. The day Mr. Stanley's 
letter arrived, Violet had been greatly harassed, bakers and butchers had 
again tormented her for quarterly payments ; and some by-gone bills, the 
receipts whereof had been mislaid in their move, had been sued for, and she 
found she should have to pay them. She kept all these things to herself, 
however, and having arranged everything to the best of her ability, pre- 
pared to meet Frank with a smiling countenance, determined that no 
tinge of grief or anxiety should fall upon him. Mr. Stanley’s letter filled 
her with delight, and she held it in her hand, full of eagerness to show 
it to him, listening for his key to turn in the door ; it came at last, and 
down fled Violet. “Come home, darling, Frank, are you? Oh! there's 
such a nice letter for you; but what’s the matter?” said she, stopping 
suddenly in the midst of her full career at the sight of his beclouded face. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” groaned Frank ; “life’s a misery tome. Im 
sure I don’t know why we should be so wretched ; it’s very hard to live 
by faith.” 
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“ Ah! now, nonsense. Frank, darling ; cheer up, and bring me home 
a nice cheerful face. I’ve been so longing to see you; and we have so 
many blessings in life, we ought to be happy, I’m sure! Haven’t we got 
each other, darling,” said Violet, tenderly, as she put her arm round his 
neck and kissed his forehead. “ Ain’t you glad you’ve got a little wife to 
welcome you home ?” 

A deep sigh from Frank, and a somewhat impatient “I suppose so, 
dear,” was his only reply, and then he broke forth: “ Poor Grey”—allud- 
ing to a young curate who had been married that morning—‘ poor 
Grey, I’m sure I pity him from the bottom of my heart; he little knows 
what he’s undertaking.” 

“ Now, Frank, dearest, that’s not kind of you, wouldn’t I save you 
every grief and trouble ; labour, slave for you; and only ask to see you 
happy.” 

“Well, I know, dear, but you bring me into them. Id go without 
meat myself for ever, and then we've such a family.” 

“Well! dear Frank, Heaven sent us the family, and Heaven will 
provide for them. You want cheerful faith, dear; it is a gift of 
Providence to have your “quiver” full of them, remember that; and as to 
meat, my darling, I am as careful as I can be ; but you know starving is 
bad economy, for we should have the doctor.” 

“ Such a luncheon as we have every day.” 

“No! dearest, we don’t. I tell the cook how to make up cold meat 
into various little shapes to make the table look pretty, which costs 
nothing; and so you fancy it’s very superb, when all the while some people 
would be spending more, cutting from an uncomfortable poor parson-like 
washing-day bone! Don’t quarrel with your wife, Frank, because she has 
a little taste !” 

“Oh! I’m sure I’m wearied of it ; oh, quite disgusted. I met your 
father in the Strand.” 

“ There! I knew youd met somebody” said Violet triumphantly. 
“You'd never have come home so cross all by yourself. Never mind, 
Frank, dear, what other people say. Don’t let them ask you impertinent 
questions. Stop them at once ; our affairs are no business of anybody’s.” 
And then Violet changed her ground like a skilful general and began to 
tell him about Mr. Stanley’s letter, and kept on talking of all the interest- 
ing disclosures till she succeeded in making Frank interested too ; and 
he resolved then and there to write to Lord Snelgrove, daring him to 
bring forward all he knew against Colonel Vere, and threatening on Ned 
and Julia’s side instant proceedings to free their good name from reproach. 
There was nothing on earth Violet dreaded half so much, as I believe I 
said before, as one of these scenes with Frank ; she could herself bear 
cheerfully, bravely, hopefully, all the struggles and privations incidental 
to a narrow income, and console herself for what she wanted by the 
thought of what she had. With Violet, love was far from flying out of the 
window at the approach of poverty. Nay, better, love drew yet nearer to 
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the household flame at her entrance, and fluttered his rosy wings over her 
so caressingly that grim poverty caught hope from his winsome ways, 
and learnt to smile. The only thing then that had power to wound 
Violet’s heart to the very quick, was any chance expression which might 
imply that love was less potent with Frank than with her to withstand 
the ravages of poverty. The idea of his ever regretting his marriage cut 
her keenly, and in her inmost soul ‘t would be days and days before she 
ceased to feel the throbbing pain caused by some despairing remark of this 
kind. Frank didn’t mean to be unkind, far from it; but it was a sort of 
ease to him to growl and grumble, and sigh and groan, and be cheered 
and consoled and comforted by Violet ; it was a luxury he indulged in, 
without ever thinking what a very bitter trial he was inflicting on her ; 
he always looked to her for comfort—never felt bound to comfort her. 
In fact, perhaps, she had so accustomed him to imagine her taking the 
bright, hopeful side of everything that he really barely knew the hidden 
griefs and anxieties she sometimes contended with, or how much good, 
what a true cordial a kind, cheerful word from him would have been to 
her. Then, when he saw how deeply he had wounded her, Frank’s heart 
would be touched. “ Poor little thing,” he would say, “it’s a shame to 
quarrel with you after all ; you were cut out for far other things than to 
be a poor curate’s wife;” and his arm would be thrown round her, and 
one of Frank’s irresistible smiles would lighten his face; and the world 
became bright as the noonday to Violet, and she thought no lot on 
earth so perfect as hers, with Frank looking and speaking thus. 

But we must return to Lord Bolton, our last glimpse of whom showed 
him travelling hastily down by express train, to disinter from the depths 
of Mrs. Penthold’s memory any particulars that she might have hidden 
there relative to him who he now began to look upon with certainty 
as his long lost brother. He arrived just as the Pentholds were sitting 
down to their early breakfast, and soon plunged into his subject. The 
only relic Mrs. Penthold possessed, was half of an angry letter, without 
signature, which appeared to have been addressed to poor Madame 
Heimweh by her husband, in answer to some application for money, 
which was so outrageous and violent in its tone, that she had never 
mentioned its existence to Caroline. This she now produced, and Lord 
Bolton instantly recognised his brother's handwriting! The fact of 
Caroline being his child was now, therefore, in their minds, proved 
beyond a doubt ; but Lord Bolton knew all these facts contained no legal 
evidence. 

“‘ All this, my dear Mrs. Penthold, though highly satisfactory to me, 
gives Caroline no claim to her father’s name and property in the eyes of 
the law. What I fear is, reckless and depraved as iny poor brother was, 
that he may have been married by his feigned name, which would, of 
course, invalidate the claim.” ; 

“TI know my poor friend always spoke of her marriage as an irretriev- 
able and irrecoverable step,” said Mrs. Penthold, “and seemed to have no 
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doubt as to its legality ; but you know I had no communication with her 
except by letter, until I saw her lying dead before me. The best course 
would be to write to Bonn and order a search for the marriage register. 
I know well it is there my unhappy playfellow left her home, and I thini: 
it was there they married.” 

No sooner said than done. Lord Bolton was off directly, called upon 
the Burgomaster for permission to search the register books, found that 
functionary out, addressed a letter to him, to which, with the usual 
slowness of German folks in authority, he took a fortnight to reply ; but 
as he graciously accorded the permission sought for, Lord Bolton began his 
search. Book after book did he patiently wade through, but with no 
result. No! they were not married at Bonn, that was certain. He went 
down to try Cologne, he went up to try Coblentz, on to Mentz, Frankfort, 
all alas! with no success. He stopped at every little Spa far and near, 
examined the books of the smallest villages en route, but all in vain ; and 

. the only course now was to await the letter from Philadelphia, which 
might throw some light upon the tangled web. In the meantime, Lord 
Bolton thought it right, now that they had so far arrived at a moral cer- 
tainty, that Caroline was the child of his elder brother, to mention the 
whole affair to Lydia, Lady Bolton, and trust that some latent sense of 
justice might, at least, induce her to make a suitable provision for her 
from her own ample store. Lydia met his tale with haughty incredulity, 
laughed, or rather smiled—for Lydia never was so indecorous as to 
laugh—swiled at his gullibility (which, by the bye, is our word, not hers ; 
Lydia would have fainted to have used it!) and quite disclaimed all 
belief in the story. 

“ My dear Lord Bolton, how many handwritings resemble cach other, 
and countenances too, and besides your poor wretched brother might have 
gambled away that likeness, set as it was in solid gold, to that miserable 
man, Fraulein Heimweh’s father, who may have passed it off as his picture 
to her most guilty and culpable mother !” 

Lydia loved to apply strong words of reprobation and censure to the 
weak sheep of the flock, doing so gave her such a comfortable sense of 
Lady Bolton’s own superiority|; so she excluded Lord Bolton’s discovery, 

. and himself too, whenever she could, from the rose-coloured, silken-hung 
boudoir, where she sat, clad in mourning so gracefully light and becoming, 
that it looked like a fancy costume, and received her many intimate 
friends. The letter from Philadelphia arrived at last. It ran thus :— 





“My Lord,” it said, “I have received your letter to my father—he 
died last year, but I can answer it. The miserable penitent, who, as we 
supposed, died, after mentioning your name and sending you a contrite 
message, was only in a swoon, while our charitable deaconness, Priscilla 
Lovegrove, was attending to his laying out, signs of life were visible. We 
applied restoratives, he rallied, recovered, and left, still feeble, by the 
cars, to go down South ; no more is known of him, he never alluded to 
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a marriage; but wore a ring, with one large turquoise, on his little finger. 
—Your Lordship’s servant, 
“ CHarity WHALMSLEY.” 
“ Pine Street, Philadelphia, U.S.” 


Here was a complication to the difficulties ; could Godfrey be alive 
yet ; could he, indeed, be Caroline’s legitimate father, and have a legal 
claim, villain as he was, to the possession of her! or was the poor thing 
the offspring of a deceptive marriage, with a stain resting on her name 
which nought could efface. Mrs. Penthold on being written to, recognised 
the description of the ring, as one worn by her poor friend Caroline 
Montgomery ; she remembered it, from the fact that it had been given to 
her by her grandfather on her sixteenth birthday, and as it was the first 
ring she had ever possessed, she was very proud of it, and so exceedingly 
afraid of losing it, that it’s being much too large for her, she coaxed her 
grandfather to give her a little gold guard for it, to purchase which, the 
agent’s daughter and her young patroness had made a merry expedition 
to the country town. This had impressed the ring on Mrs. Penthold’s 
mind, and she had often told the story to Caroline, and wondered what 
her poor mother had done with her once treasured possession. All these 
uncertainties very much affected poor Caroline’s health, already shattered 
by her great loss and bitter trouble. She had never heard so much about 
her parents before, and she now feared, she knew not what, as to her origin. 
The doubt as to the legality of their marriage preyed very much upon 
her spirits, and sometimes she was quite morbid upon the subject, and 
would cry and say she was thankful poor Gilpin had not lived to marry 
a disgraced wife. The Trelawnys were kind as kind could be. Lord 
Bolton treated her with paternal fondness, and all the good and true 
mother in Lady Bolton’s character came out in tenderness to Caroline ; 
to amuse her, and prevent her mind from dwelling on these harassing 
subjects, they went down to the sea-side, and passed some weeks in a 
dolce far niente, that has its charms after great mental and bodily exertion. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


RETRIBUTION—-PARTIAL ATONEMENT. 


‘*T liked it not—’twas rage, ‘twas noise, 
An airy scene of transitory joys.” 
PRIOR. 


Tue Trelawnys chose Folkstone for their retreat, and there, too, 
came Lord Snelgrove, unvisited, of course, by them ; and there it was that 
Frank Conyers’ letter was delivered to him, by that subtle enemy ‘of 
our lives, the post, (who is firing shots at us all day, out of an ambush, 
as it were—fires the train and runs away—unaccountable for every- 
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thing they leave behind ; at least, that is the impression a postman in 
London gives me!) but I forgot, I was speaking of Dover. Mr. Conyers’ 
letter so filled the soul of little, cowardly, sneaking Snelgrove with 
dismay, that he sat positively collapsed with terror after he read. 

“ What then, did they defy him at last! had he no longer any hold 
over Colonel Vere, Julia, or Ned ? and would the ignominy he’so richly 
deserved soon cover his name!” There was madness in the thought, and 
Snelgrove turned to his favourite remedy for care and fear, a remedy he 
had employed more and more every day to drown remorse, since his base 
treatment of Julia, sneering at her for a sin he himself had committed, and 
covering her with the cloak of infamy he himself had so richly deserved 
to wear! He turned to the bottle that stood on the table, and seizing 
the Cognac with a trembling hand, poured out tumbler after tumbler of 
the intoxicating liquor, and quaffed them off with the air of one who has 
grown beyond the power of being affected by a small dose. There was 
madness in the drawght, for the dull eye glowed with lurid fire, the 
sillow cheek became fever stained, and with a wild yell and a shriek he 
burst from the room, from the house, as if a thousand fiends pursued 
him, quite oblivious of the fact that he was only lightly clad in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, as he had just risen after some midnight orgies ; he 
flew down the main street, wild insanity in every gesture ; he ran up against 
some one—it was Lord Bolton—piteously he entreated him to take him 
home, to take him in, and let him be with him and his ladies ; but indig- 
nantly, sternly, and Joathingly Lord Bolton repelled him, and shook 
himself free from the self-made maniac’s retaining grasp, disgusted at the 
thought, that early as it was, he was yet a prey to what had now become 
his besetting sin; on dashed the raving madman—on, wildly on. One 
slipper is lost in his desperate course, but on, wild as ever, frantic with 
the fevered poison that glowed in his veins, rushed the doomed villain to 
his own destruction ; he has gained the cliff, the dizzy height, on the 
brink of which the bravest sea-boy trembles and turns pale ; and still he 
stays not his desperate race, he checks not his headlong course—a step, a 
plunge, a mass that once was him falling rapidly through the air, a splash, 
and all is over. The ocean blue, and smiling like another “ Lurley,” has 
revenged a woman’s quarrel, and lured the traitor to her bosom; he has 
gone for ever, Snelgrove with all his sins, his dastardly crimes, clustering 
thick upon his head. Reader, he has gone where you, and I too, must 
follow him, and where we dare not lift our voice to judge our fellow-man. 
Eternity and the ocean have alike hid him from our view. This fearful 
catastrophe had happened so suddenly, so swiftly, that Lord Bolton still 
stood, rooted and awestruck and bewildered on the spot where Snelgrove 
had passed him. When he saw which way the desperate race was tending 
he would fain have pursued him, have detained him, and have rescued 
him, but it was too late, and the very conviction chained, as it were, 
his feet, and paralyzed his tongue! The excitement caused in the town 
was fearful ; of course, the body had sunk too deep to be found again ; 
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a search was made among his papers, and his agent’s name was discovered, 
with whom was found a will, written at the time when his supposed 
marriage with Julia took place at the Trelawnys, and appointing the 
present Lord Bolton as his executor ; his estates all descended, with his 
title, to a distant relation. Julia’s name was scratched through the place 
where it had stood in the testamentary document, but there was no other 
alteration there. This empowered Lord Bolton to take possession of all 
papers, which he gladly did, thinking there might be some containing 
matters of importance to the Conyers’s. As he was securing them, his eye 
fell upon one slightly stained with blood, and written in the German 
character with some words in English, which bore the most startling 
resemblance to the handwriting of his brother ; he looked again, it was 
signed Godfried Heimweh. To unroll the paper was the work of an 
instant, and from its folds there dropped a knife, on the handle of 
which was written, with indelible ink, in Snelgrove’s mean, spiteful- 
looking handwriting: “ Knife with which Vere killed the Spanish 
boatman.” Amazement followed amazement, but his own more especial 
object, of course, was the most engrossing, and he returned to the perusal 
of the German document. It was addressed to the writer's only real and 
true wife (as he styled her), Caroline Heimweh; he told her that he had 
led a wild and wandering life since he quitted her, that he liked it, he 
hated the dull respectability of Europe, and only felt happy among the 
wild, lawless passions of the South, that she who bore the name of his 
wife now suited him far better than Caroline had ever done, but he felt 
he owed a debt to Caroline, and he should be easier, and enjoy life better, 
were it paid ; he had dreamt three nights running lately, of a little sister, 
his twin sister, who had died a peaceful and happy death at fifteen, aud 
been the first great sorrow of his life; he had dreamt Nellie, his dear 
little Nellie, had appeared to him, with her golden curls all clustering 
about her neck, and shining bright in the rays proceeding from that 
City whose fair towers are lit by the Source of Light Himself ; he dreamt 
that Nellie folded her little hands, and said, pleadingly, ‘‘Oh, Godfrey 
be good—tright your child for Nellie’s sake, be good to Caroline ;” three 
nights had he dreamt the sime dream, and now, to ease his conscience, he 
wrote from far away over the sea, to tell Caroline that she was the lawful 
wedded wife of Godfrey Hugh Trelawny, and her child, if child she had, 
his lawful heir ; “for,” he added, “I took care to sign the register in my 
right name when we were married at Carlsruhe, in case we should have a 
boy ;” and then he talked of his Spanish wife—his brave dark Spanish 
boy, how bold a fisher, how skilful a steersman Antonio grew each day. He 
wrote in German for the authorities to read, and prayed them, if his wife 
were dead, that they would tell him, and he would make a lady of Annieta, 
and an heir of Antonio directly ; and there it ended abruptly, saying he was 
going out to row Colonel Vere and Lord Snelgrove in the bay. It was signed 
Godfried Heimweh, and lower down, where Lord Bolton had overlooked 
it at first, with his own real name, Godfrey Hugh Bolton, and the date 
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of the month, year, and place! While Lord Bolton was still wild, as it 
were, with this discovery, his eye fell on Frank Conyers’ epistle, received 
the very morning of Snelgrove’s suicide, and he read that ; here was con- 
firmation strong, if confirmation could be needed ; he rushed home, gently 
broke his tidings to poor Caroline, then went off to town to communicate 
with Frank as to what steps should be immediately taken in all these 
complicated affairs. The first duty was to clear Ned and Julia, the second 
to establish Caroline in her rights as the heiress of the Trelawnys. Frank, 
fortunately, had in his possession a copy of the letter which had been 
such a ray of light in the darkness, to poor, despairing Julia, on the 
night of her flight. He wrote immediately to the clergyman at the address, 
who was also a magistrate, empowering him to make inquiries, and in a 
few days he got a deposition from Margaret Campbell, otherwise Snelgrove, 
corroborated by witnesses, stating that she was barmaid at a little public- 
house on the banks of the Clyde, that two young gentlemen came in, and 
after playing deeply and drinking deeply proposed to marry her, they 
tossed up as to whose share she should fall to, and the younger and 
slighter of the two, gained, and not only promised to take her for his 
wife before the stable-boy, cook, and others, but living under the same 
roof with her, and calling her “wife,” the whole fortnight they remained. 
He was then Mr. Snelgrove, a common name enough, and she little 
knew what salmon she had speared ; his friend caught a sore throat out 
fishing, and became very ill, and Mr. Snelgrove, of course, accompanied 
him on his journey home, promising to return soon; but she, Maggie 
Campbell, didn’t much care whether he did or not, for she thought him 
very bad tempered and disagreeable. He wrote to her for some fishing 
tackle, and signed himself “ your affectionate husband, Fitz. Snelgrove.” 
Then she heard no more ef him, till chancing to take a place in a high 
family as housemaid, and to go up to London, she met him one day 
driving a fine horse in the Park ; found out where he lived, and who he 
was, and went to him and frightened him, as she was told she might do, 
into giving her £150 a-year, which she found ample riches in her own 
station, and preferred enjoying without him to more wealth with him. 
She and her witnesses were all ready to swear to these facts ; and on a 
reference to Mr. Marshall, the father of the young man who went down 
with him, he remembered his son coming home extremely ill from the 
Highlands, and telling some story about an entanglement Snelgrove had 
got into. The son himself was abroad, and on being written to, con- 
firmed the whole story, adding, that Lord Snelgrove had assured him 
poor Maggie Campbell was dead. The next step, of course, was to give 
publicity to these disclosures, and a carefully prepared paragraph was put 
in the newspapers, describing the whole enormity, and thoroughly exone- 
rating Julia and Ned. As Snelgrove’s accusing tongue “was silenced for 
ever, it was thought better not to allude to Colonel Vere, but simply to 
state that circumstances of a peculiar nature had hitherto prevented Mr. 
Edward Conyers from clearing his own character. Frank with honest 
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3 it delight sent off the papers, and a long letter summoning them home from 
ved their Australian banishment, and assuring them of the warm, true wel- 
on- come they would receive from all their former friends. Meanwhile, Lord 
tly Bolton had not been idle. Carlsruhe had yielded up its register. The 
rate South American Post deposed to the death by drowning of Godfredo 
1ese Patria, and Annieta, the mourning wife, added her testimony. His descrip- 
ond tion (though more bronzed and sunburnt) agreed with what might have 
unk, been expected to be the appearance of Godfrey Trelawny ; and, alas! his 
een character, too, belied him not, for a drinking, swearing, profligate man was 
the Godfredo Patria to the last ; a bold bully, ever ready with his knife ; he 
"SS, bore a scar across his face which Lord Bolton recognised as a mark he 
na had received as a youth when at college at Heidelberg; and this Colonel 
ove, Vere, too, remembered. He was also traced back to Philadelphia, step by 
blic- step ; so it only remained to procure the certificate of Caroline’s birth, which 
and was soon done, and she was publicly acknowledged by law as her father’s 
they heiress, claiming under her grandfather's will all his immense wealth. 

and There was no provision whatever by that will for Lydia, Lady Bolton ; 
his as neither Lord Bolton or herself had ever, as we have said before, con- 
ame templated the possibility of the dead and buried single Godfrey turn- 
ned. ing up as heir. So Lydia was left perfectly penniless ; but Caroline, 
‘ittle at her own especial wish, settled £1000 a-year upon her, to which 
out Lord Bolton added £500 more, to revert to his estate at her death ; and 
nied though sadly galled by their benefits, Lydia was forced to subinit, to leave 
iggie Belgrave Square for Brook Street; to change her magnificent pair of 
him horses and gallantly attired postilion for a dowager’s brougham and one 
hing quiet strong-to-labour animal in the shafts. This was a sore change, in- 
e.” deed, to Lydia, and even the brougham itself had to be jobbed from livery 
high stables, and they were perpetually changing her coachman, and he didn’t 
day know any of her places of resort! Disgusted with London, Lydia fied to 
o he Paris, and the last we heard of her was, she had manceuvered herself into 
t do, the wife of some Frenchman, bound as ambassador to a small foreign 
own court, and there, with glare and glow in tinsel of all sorts, let us leave 
him. worldly minded, egotistical Lydia. Caroline, of course, was to remain 
on a with the Trelawnys ; she had become dearer than ever to them all, but 
lown many and many were the tokens of affectionate gratitude that winged 
. the their way to quiet Mr. and Mrs, Penthold in their rectory. 
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WOMAN IN DAILY LIFE, 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 


PEACE. 


Turn Angelina, ever dear, 
My charmer turn to see 

Thy own, thy long lost Edmund here, 
Restored to love and thee! 


Goldsmith. 


In a quiet little room in the hospital at Scutari, arranged as an invalid’s 
bedroom, the wasted frame of a wounded officer lay upon his couch ; while 
a table covered over with a white damask cloth served as the altar, before 
which Rupert Vere was to be united, for better, for wurse, to Adelaide 
Stanley. In her quiet morning dress she sat beside him, but happiness 
seemed to have given a fresh glow to her face ; in fact, years as they passed 
over Adelaide's head only brought fresh graces instead of robbing her of 
any. She was prettier now than when Colonel Vere proposed and won 
her love. The door opened, and the attentive nurse hastened to give her 
patient a cordial, as the clergyman, doctor, and another nursing lady 
entered to assist at the ceremony. It was soon over: Adelaide had vowed 
to devote her good, true, and active life to Vere, and Vere had promised 
Adelaide the blighted remainder of his. As his wife she could now 
attend on him more thoroughly, more unremittingly, and it was also more 
possible for her to manage business matters for him, procure sick leave, 
and make a thousand arrangements, of which in his feeble state he was 
quite incapable. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Stanley and Abel Reynolds are at Southampton ; let us see what 
they are doing down upon the pier there. Here, slowly steaming in, comes a 
vessel from the east ; bands are playing, flags are flying, hats are waving, and 
a hearty English cheer greets the home-returning warriors, and Adelaide 
Vere, Stanley no more, lands supporting her wounded husband on her arm. 
Thrice joyful, thrice tender, are the greetings between the Wellbane Vicar- 
age party and herself; and froma carriage on the quay emerges Lady Vere, 
thankful to behold her long lost son once more, and like a woman of the 
world as she was, gracefully grateful to Adelaide, making the best of an 
irretrievable step. Yes! Adelaide is married and they are well off, for he 
has £500 a year that was left him as a boy by his old uncle, and with her 
prudence and economy, taught as she has been in the school of adversity, 
they will do very well. Trials I forsee for her, but who has them not? 
Lady Vere will be always a secret enemy, and we all know Rupert's 
temper is none of the sweetest, but Adelaide loves him and likes her lot, 
and that is half the battle ; and she is so good-humoured herself, that she 
cannot fail in time to impregnate himwith a little of her blithe gladness 
of disposition ; and there is another surprise for Adelaide, too, when they 
reach Wellbane, for there lies little Gracey smiling in bed, with a blue 
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eyed mite of a baby in her arms, and Ned has come home too. Ned 
could not stay where that fearful tragedy had taken place; his mind was 
giving way under its load of horror, and he sold off hut and bullocks, sheep 
and horses, and travelled back a lonely man over the waste of waters, 
crossing Frank’s letter on the way, and arriving broken in health and 
spirits, grey haired, and almost feeble, to find comfort now at last when it 
could only be mingled with a tinge of bitterness. I think the Boltons’ 
kindness was really the only thing that preserved his intellects ; they had 
him much with them, and sorry as they still were for their dearly loved 
Gilpin, he felt a sympathy in their grief that he missed in other people’s 
happiness ; he was comforted not by little fresh, sunny, smiling Rosey, in 
her girlish beauty, but it soothed him to talk over his grief, and his 
remorse with Caroline, who had drank also so deeply of the cup of 
sorrow. The meeting between him and Frank and Violet had been 
very painful, and they had hardly got over the saddened feeling ; 
he shrunk, which was not unnatural from seeing Colonel Vere ; and 
in fact only seemed at ease among the Trelawnys. One day he had 
as usual left his head-quarters with Frank, to run down to Lord 
Bolton’s place in Surrey, and Violet sat thinking of him, and mourning 
for the blight that had passed over his path, and almost forgetting her 
own cares to pity him, when Frank happily entered. 

“ Violet,” said Frank, as he returned home, and she entered his dress- 
ing-room, and his look was full of some delightful mystery : “* Violet, do 
you remember me telling you about that poor woman in my district, with 
eight children all crying for food in—one little room, with no bed, lying 
on the ground on a—little straw ?” 

“ What, the one who had been a nurse and would not leave the family, 
who were so much attached to her, to get married?’ 

“ Yes ! the same, her husband whose name was John Broomsgrove, a 
green-grocer, broke his neck, over-balancing himself on the edge of a stair 
railing as he was carrying up ices at a party, and poor Emily, who was in 
the cloak room helping the ladies to unrobe, saw the whole horrid scene ; 
she was left quite destitute with eight little children, four of them twins, 
one a cripple, another an idiot, and the third child, a beautiful little girl, 
had lost her eyesight from being out in a thunderstorm.” 

“ Yes, I remember all about them, Frank! that was the poor woman 
who was so glad of your old flannels for her little boy.” 

“Yes, poor thing! she said they were beautiful, though I am sure they 
were old enough.” 

“‘ But why didn’t the family she lived with help her, Frank +” 

“Why, it seems the eldest little girl, a very sensitive child, sickened 
and died of grief at her loss, and then the family removed to Italy. But 
I have been able to put the poor thing into a little way of business in 
Lancaster Place, and you can’t think how grateful she is. And now comes 
my wonderful history: One of her children was playing to-day with a 
paper kite, which his mother had made him of the paper wrapped round 
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some butter, and he brought it and showed it to me. I looked at it, and 
the word Conyers caught my eye, and I found it was more than half old 
Mr. ’s will, all properly and legally signed and witnessed. I am off 
at once to the lawyers to make all inquiries, and have it recognised. 
Come with me, Vi; we will bear our good fortune as well as our ill 
fortune together, come what may.” 

Violet didn’t speak. She turned very pale; at last, laying her head 
9n the table, she burst into a fit of crying which frightened Frank. ‘ Oh, 
Frank dear!” she said, when she could speak, “ it’s the relief, the exquisite 
relief, from responsibility and anxiety. I’ve worked so hard with think 
ing, and planning, and contriving. Oh, Frank! shall I never sit again in 
a pert attorney’s office, the sport of his underlings, waiting his leisure to 
see him, to try to compromise matters, and knowing all the while I had 
no money to satisfy his claims! Oh, Frank! Frank! shall I be able to 
treat the baker with lofty contempt, to set. the butcher at nought, and 
never quail before the linendraper! Is there a time of rest coming for me, 
dearest ?” 

“Yes, Violet! rest is coming, perfect rest, and sooner than you think 
for!” ‘ 

Eagerly Frank and Violet hurried away, and instantly inquiries were 
set on foot. Flintskin, young Flintskin, was questioned ; and at last, 
much pressed, consented to tell that he had found round his father’s neck 
a small key, which unlocked a secret drawer, and there, hid away, lay the 
all important will. He informed Mrs. Mundane of the fact, who, in con- 
cert with Lord John, paid a large sum for its suppression. He threw it 
under the grate, and then, thinking, if he kept it, he might extort yet 
more money from them, he resolved to pick it up, and thought he had 
done so; but he must have rescued some other paper instead, and left 
this as a prey to the housemaid, who, claiming all the lawyer’s waste paper 
for her perquisite, had sold it to the butterman, and thus it came into 
Emily Broomsgrove’s possession, and she became the good fairy of the 
Conyers’ family. All was soon settled. Fortunately none of the more 
important parts of the will were destroyed. The writ of ejectment was 
served upon Lord and Lady John, and they, finding from their lawyers 
that they were sure not only to be cast but to meet with harsh measures 
from the law for concealing a will, thought it best to give up quietly, and 
walked off to Homburg, where Lord John shortly after shot himself after 
leaving the gaming-table a ruined man, and his widow and her mother 
shortly after repairing to Brussels. Lady John, after a due interval of 
mourning, became the wife of “the Flying Dutchman,” mentioned in the 
early part of this history as an indefatigable dancer, and they probably 
galloped, or will gallop, through life together with much unanimity of 
purpose ! 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 


VALE. 


**Go forth and like her be free ! 
With thy radiant wing and thy glancing eye, 
Thou hast all the range of the sunny sky, 
And what is our grief to thee ? 


Mrs. HEMANS. 


Anp now trouble, money troubles, had disappeared for ever from 
Frank and Violet. Violet could pick up a piece of paper, which lay 
folded on the table, without shivering for fear it should be a bill! She 
could listen unmoved to knocks at the door, rings at the bell. Who 
shall describe their glad reception at Castle Trevor, where the lawn 
branched down to the sea, in the beautiful county of Devonshire. Frank’s 
delight at the quaint old Norman church, his liberal stipend to the curate 
(for he was his own rector, and worked hard in his parish too), his pretty 
schools, his reading-rooms, his coffee-houses, and his lectures. A happy 
village was Trevor's when Frank Conyers became lord of the soil there. 
Violet’s house, too, was so prettily, so simply furnished ; she showed such 
open-handed, delicate-minded hospitality to all, and selected and mingled 
her elements of society so unsparingly, and yet frequently, that it was a 
charming house to visit at. Many was the anonymous twenty pound 
note that found its way from her purse, and in her envelope, to some 
despairing widow who had seen better days. Her hot-house fruit, her 
vegetables, all went to those who had need. Young men preparing for 
orders, met patrons and bishops by special invitation at Castle Trevor ; 
and shy midshipmen, with no interest, handed there Lords of the Admi- 
ralty’s daughters down to dinner. There came those who had once had 
every luxury, and basked again under Violet’s auspices in the sun of 
prosperity. It was the delight of her nature to give. 


* * * * * * 


A year passed away, and whether it was that Violet’s health had 
been too much tried in all the troubles and anxieties she had gone through, 
she now began little by little to fail day by day. At first she tried to 
laugh it off, and forced herself to fresh exertion, that Frank might not find 
out that she was ill. Then, at last, exertion was vain ; she had to lay 
by. Gradually she lost her voice, and could no more raise it to read 
aloud, and almost act the scenes she read to her children. Violet lay 
prostrate on a sick-bed—-she was dying—and she knew it. She knew it, 
required an exercise of faith to leave tranquilly, peacefully, joyfully, life 
with its thousand ties, cares, and interests. She who had so striven for 
her dear ones, whose every thought, so concentrated on the welfare of 
husband and children. This was an unexpected pang to her, but one 
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simple line of a sacred song rang unceasingly in her ears day and night, 
and svothed and strengthened her— 


‘*Deal gently with my darlings was still her heart’s wild ery, 
And trust me with thy little ones was still her Lord's reply.” 


Yee! Violet felt she could lay her head upon that mighty and sup- 
porting Arm and go off calmly to sleep as tranquilly as a child upon its 
mother’s bosom. Mentally she would willingly have lingered, but she felt 
physically tired, wearied, longed for rest. When thoughts of Frank— 
lonely Frank, grieving Frank, perchance comforted, marrying another— 
entered her heart, and stung it with pain, she drove them resolutely 
out, and strove to accept this sorrow as she had done others. The 
thought that Frank was no longer her’s, that she had offered him up, as 
it were, as a holocaust, gave a wonderful solemnity to her intercourse with 
him. What mattered it to her that the doctors said she might live ; she 
knew she was dying. Frank might laugh it off with a light jest of 
determined unbelief, when she approached the subject, but not the less 
for that did Violet know she was dying. Another babe was expected, 
and looked forward to by those around as a life-giving change for her, but 
Violet, in her inmost heart, felt her hours were numbered. The day of 
trial came, the babe was born, and doctors congratulated Mrs. Conyers on 
her safety. 

“ No, Frank, no,” said she, turning to her husband who stood near ; 
“No, I am dying ; one last kiss, dearest—dearest love. Oh, love! I 
love you even in death. You have made me very happy, Frank. ‘Thank 
you, my own darling, for loving me and marrying me. I thank Heaven 
for my happy life with my own Frank—bless you, bless you, darling ;” 
and her voice grew weak, and her eyes filled with tears, and the word 
“the children” trembled on her lips, but her unprotected little ones were 
too bitter a thought for the hour of death to be indulged in, and her 
favourite verse came with its soothing calm—a smile lit her face, and 
faithful in death as in life to her beloved husband, Violet Conyers turned 
her face with an undying look of love towards him, and expired. Then 
rose clamorous cries from the motherless little ones ; buys sobbing wildly 
over the stone-deaf corpse of her who heard and heeded them not for the 
first time ; little girls, with wondering gray eyes, who marvelled why she 
slept so long ; and that baby came into the world in a moment of such 
deep grief. The attendants were almost glad to see it laid on its dead 
mother’s bosom. She had, at least, one of her little ones, whom she had 
so loved, with her. And Frank—poor Frank, there he lay prostrate, 
and half listened for the step that always flew to comfort him, to shield 
him from grief, woe, or sorrow. There was no voice now to bid him 
hope, to prophecy better days, to listen patiently to all his complaints. 
No light feet, no merry gesture to “ drive dull care away.” No warm, 
clinging clasp or tender embrace. Those things had been, but they were 
gone for ever ; they had been and still he had murmured, had grumbled, 
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had chafed at disappointment, and often made the fond heart quiver with 
sympathizing sorrow that now lay motionless and still. Oh! how Frank 
marvelled at himself that he should have known trouble when she was 
there to share it! And she lay, at rest quiet in her dreamless sleep after 
the day’s fatigues, till the trump proclaims the dawn of early day! Sleep 
on, sleep softly, weary Violet Conyers! You had a happy life after all, 
for love, true, pure, and undefiled, was its guiding star ! 


For the satisfaction of my readers, I will just mention that Ned 
Conyers went to India for three years on the civil service ; on his return 
the intimacy between Caroline Trelawny and himself ripened into an 
attachment, and they married, he taking the name of Trelawny. They 
have no family, and their large fortune will therefore return to the Bolton 
title at their death. Mrs. Thurlow has followed her little Eustace to his 
home above, and the mother and child have doubly learnt, ere this, the 
superiority of eternal over temporal ties. Fanny keeps house for her 
father, and still reads Greek and Coptic with him. Matilda Thurlow was 
a great deal with Livy; at Brussels she lost her heart to a half-pay major, 
living in a small Belgian town, with a large family of children, and 
against the wishes of all her relations, married him ; Latin verbs are dis- 
carded for the art of darning, and the study of domestic economy has re- 
placed that of heathen philosophy. The Bennetts have lost three out of 
their nine children, with hooping cough. Mrs. Bennett still speaks with 
a shudder of Violet's want of morality. 

Frank has not married again, nor do I think he will, for Violet’s eldest 
Child, a blue-eyed daughter, fast growing into womanhood, has taken her 
mother’s piace almost from the hour of her death ; and the grass now 
grows above Violet’s grave, and the human hearts have closed over the 
wound her death made in them, and those she loved, with her strong 
impassioned woman’s love—those to whom her soul was knit, from whom 
it bled to part—have dried their tears, and can jest and laugh, and forget 
that Violet is gone! 

Such is life ! 


THE END. 

















The Lado’s Literary Circular: 
A REVIEW OF BOOKS CHIEFLY WRITTEN BY WOMEN. 


“ Croquert.”—By Caprain Mayne Rew. (Skeet.) 


“ Not to know Croquét argues yourself unknown,” is the direct infer- 
ence of the superlative author of this timely little volume, in which the 
rules of the new pastime, its various terms, the sort of ground necessary, 
and everything wanted to play the game are set down, naught in malice, 
but with the charming exaggeration of a new convert to the last fashion. 
Captain Reid must know something about games, and yet he calls these 
lawn billiards the ne plus ultra of all amusements. We can fancy the 
origin of this useful manual: A lady expert got the captain in a corner ; 
he was, according to the nomenclature of Croquét, a “ booby,” and his fair 
but tyrannous vanquisher condemned him to write down, at dictation, 
whatever mysteries pertain to “Croquét.” This the gallant writer has 
done, taking advantage of every sly opportunity to praise extravagantly 
the game, the ladies who play it, the genial and social influences it creates, 
the healthy but not strong exercise it demands, and, in fact, to introduce 
Croquét to a world, that, like Alexander, it has conquered—the world of 
fashion. 

In sober criticism, and not writing under the basilisk gaze, which it 
is our fancy to suppose, guided the author’s docile pen, we may cordially 
recommend these rules of a pleasant pastime, and as to the transparent 
and charming exaggeration of the diction, the reader should be thankful 
for it, as the amusement of the perusal is equal to the instruction con- 
veyed—a pleasure not often found in manuals. The game is now before 
the public, and Captain Mayne Reid is its champion-knight ; fair eyes 
look down admiringly on the lists, but this Cauwr de Lion of Croquét is 
likely to remain unchallenged, for on his own ground he is unassailable, 
albeit he has somewhat of the air of a Don Quixote scouring a peaceable 
country for warlike adventure. We conclude with a word of warning. 
Like most other games Croquét is a very simple thing to see and learn : 
to read and learn it is a different matter, and thus those who (while their 
respect is heightened by the mysterious and multiplied terms of the past- 
time), become at first perusal bewildered, may take heart and feel con- 
fident that in practice the mysteries will vanish, the maze will become a 
plain straight path, and “ Croquét,” a simple, social, and skilful diversion 
to be soon learned and enjoyed. 
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Litttz Apa anp Her Crinouine. By Mapame pe Cuatetain. (Dean 
& Son.) 


* Tue authoress, a friend of the “little folks,” has dressed a la mode one of 
her young friends in the odd costume that fashionable mothers put on their 
girls, and thus attired the nursery angel is, in Madame de Chatelain’s story, 
carried through various adventures, each of which has the natural predica- 
ment of demonstrating the tasteless folly, and ever present danger incurred 
of making a pretty child wear a crinoline petticoat. Other little girls, 
whose mothers and fathers are wise, may have their game of romps, their 
rambles, their childhood’s manor of careless enjoyment, but Ada the hap- 
less carries about with her fear in its fifty shapes—fear of spoiling her 
stiff hops, fear of the hydra-consequences which spring up round the 
crinoline encircled child. The volume is an appeal to mothers, and we 
may hope maternal love may be stronger than the wife’s obstinacy—the 
latter holds against all the attacks of husbands and universal man ; against 
all the fiery ordeals to which it has been exposed ; nevertheless, we have 
a hope that the ice of fashion will lose its adamantine quality when 
touched by the glowing mother-love which would shield a child from 
every harm, and as a consequence leave the “ Little Adas” of our homes, 
their childhood’s prerogatives of playing in peace and safety. 


Essays ON THE Pursuits or Women. By Frances Power Conse. 
(Faithfull.) 


THE pen in a woman’s hand is a sword with which she has to fight 
her way in establishing the standing-ground, the native-land of her right 
to labour. This is the little kingdom, which, as a freeborn woman, she 
claims, and surely it is but a social Belgium, the independence of which 
should be guaranteed by the Great Powers of civilized Europe. And, in 
truth, this is really the case ; the claim has been preferred and allowed. 
The difficulty remaining is to fix the boundaries of woman's labour-fields, 
and this question continues an open and vexed one, which is only likely 
to be settled by public support rather than argumentative sanction. Now, 
there is a great deal of delicacy in that courted patron and giant-employer 
the public. This recent facts have abundantly proved—thus, nimble- 
fingered girls wanted work as telegraph clerks,—the public employed 
them. Other girls wished to do the type work in our printing offices, 
and the public again smiled and encouraged them. So ina multitude of 
occupations (compared with former exclusiveness), woman has knocked at 
the door of workrooms and been allowed the privileges of man to labour 
and earn independence. Miss Cobbe’s book attempts successfully to dis- 
tinguish what should be, and may be, a woman’s pursuits, and is, there- 
fore, commended to philanthropic employers and social-thinkers, who, 
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now that the gates are open, would throw them wide and free to admit 
workwomen to perform every and any task they are competent to 
undertake. 

In treating of female education one consideration, and that often the 
greatest, is usually passed over, the expense of any of the courses of study 
which men must pass through. Painting, music, and literature are alike 
free to both sexes, but science shuts her door on a woman’s face. Boys 


at sixteen, advised by friends, choose an occupation, and usually they _ 


settle down to it for life. But what girl of the same age might do so? 
To name a profession that is not often named, but which, nevertheless, 
many women might follow. Who would make an architectural draughts- 
woman of his daughter? Paying a premium and supporting her for some 
five years during the apprenticeship. Probably many fathers would do 
so if they felt sure the student would, for life, remain an architect. But 
there is always the probability, the great probability of marriage, which 
would render valueless the knowledge and practice acquired, at a cost 
which would have formed a dowry sufficient to be of real use to her 
husband, professionally or commercially. And this must ever be a 
woman’s normal position. The avenues open are the byepaths; marriage 
is the highway of social woman’s life, and, as a rule, only the waifs of 
orphanage, the strays of cruel circumstance, and the meteors of talent 
will have occasion to leave the broad pleasant road of domesticity, of 
wifehood and motherhood. As it is, the generous public carnestly 
desire to make the bye-paths of woman’s life as numerous, as free from 
briars, as pleasant with wayside flowers as civilized manhood can make 
them. 


LancasuirE Sones. By Epwin Waven. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 


To Burns's Scotland we very cordially introduce these songs, sung by 
a brother bard to the same glorious key-note as that struck by the Ayr- 
shire ploughman. Like them, too, they are in a dialect which is not 
familiar to the ear of the reading classes out of Lancashire, notwithstand- 
ing which, the words “ Thirl the Heartstrings,” and are read in spite of 
provincial accents and spelling. The songs are sold separately at a penny 
each, or in a small volume for two shillings, and, as Burns might say, “let 
me whisper in your lug,” we give all brave-hearted, hard-working, honest 
men this piece of advice, to eke out a treat, let them spend a penny every 
Saturday night on one of these songs, and sing it to their wives and bairns 
by their “ain fireside.” The bards who have well sung the Famiy joys 
and sorrows of men and women, may be counted on the fingers, but few 
though they be, they have proved that not the sentiment of courtship, 
nor the passion of unfettered love can excel the theme of mated happi- 
ness, which is shown to be as strong, as sweet, and as poetical as when 
first the lover sings of his entrancing and recently-discovered joy. 
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THE LADY'S LITERARY CIRCULAR. 


A GuInE To THE UnpRoTECTED IN Every Day Marrers Revatina To PRo- 
PERTY AND IncomE. By a Banker's Daveuter. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Lapiss who have property, and have therefore an income, are hardly 
ever “unprotected.” Money makes friends, and usually a woman who 
inherits property, inherits with it a family adviser. Again, such women 
as can earn an income, commonly can take care of their earnings, very 
often better than men can. A banker's daughter frankly counsels her 
sisters “ not to consult ladies on business matters, it is the blind leading 
the blind,” and this is true in the abstract, when the question refers to 
investment, but the authority of Lord Brougham is in favour of woman’s 
management of business details. Most ladies are far better economists 
than men. Those who have money, and are unprotected, cannot read this 
guide without advantage ; it is a safeguard against foolishness, but there 
are very few ladies who need remember more than these words—make 
investments by the advice of only men of established respectability, and 
spend your income as your own prudence guides you. 





History or Curistian Names. By the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
(Parker, Son, & Bourn.) 


A woman has, in these two volumes, once more established her ability 
to produce a standard work, which has needed very many years of patient 
research to compile. It has also demanded something more than industry, 
something more than a power of reading, which few students possess ; it 
has challenged a knowledge of many languages, a familiarity with legen- 
dary lore, with local customs and national habits that are rarely displayed 
by one individual, especially of the female sex. But whatever acquire- 
ments were necessary to write a valuable and interesting book, the author 
has exhibited, and her “ History of Christian Names” has earned its right 
to a place in every good library alongside those other standard works on 
Surnames, which of late have been published, such as that about Scotch 
surnames, which some three years ago was welcomed by the literary public. 
It would seem, at the present day, there is a natural curiosity felt in these 
matters, and we here note that a work is in the press, concerning the 
derivation of the names of the several London streets. Very amusing 
extracts might easily be taken out of the above pages, but it is scarcely 
fair to tell Margaret why she is called Madge, so we refer all curious men 
and women to the book itself. 





Current Aistory of Literary and 
Srientitic Events. 


Aveust 1st.—SATURDAY. 

Are two Ears Better than One?—The Society of Haarlem ask the scientific world 
forty-five questions, offering a gold medal and money for the best answers. 
Amongst the queries is, ‘‘ What difference is there in the perception of sound 
with one or both ears?” A sharp student might reply, ‘‘The difference of 
situation.” 

Marine Weeds.—A Hamburg savant draws attention to these, that they can be culti- 
vated in aquaria with nearly equal results as are land-flowers in gardens. At 
present most persons are satisfied with obtaining ocean plants and keeping them 
alive in the aquarium, but experience proves much more may be done ; so we 
may hope the attempts will be now made in homes as well as museums. One 
word about the aquarium. They are very beautiful, very suggestive, and delight- 
ful in proper positions. A cold room they make colder; in cheerful places they 
look cheerful—they are bits of ocean in an eminent degree, and suggest the 
vastness, of which they are a part, more than any other toy. In this they have 
an advantage over flowers and shrubs, which do not suggest the rolling forest, 
nor the boundless, blossoming prairie. 





Avcust 2p.—SUNDAY. 


Aveust 3p.—Monpbay. 
The Private Museum of Insects of Mr. John Bowring has been presented to the 
National Collecfion in Great Russell Street. 


Aveust 4TH.—TUESDAY. 

Entomological Society.—The first, and perhaps most interesting, paper read, was 
upon the seventeen species of water-beetles recently collected during Stuart’s 
exploration in Australia—thirteen out of the seventeen species are considered 
new. 

Avcust 5TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

Crystal Palace.—Recital in the great orchestra of Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” by the artistes 

of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Avcust 6TH.—THURSDAY. 

Fiddle-strings.—Signor Padovani has introduced into France a violin with six strings, 
grouped in pairs, and tuned in octaves—any skilled violinist may play it, and 
produce larger variety of tone than has hitherto been produced on ordinary in- 
struments. It will probably be adopted for solos. 


Avcust 7TH.—FRIDAY. 

State Education.—The grand feature of the English system is this, to help them who 
help themselves—that is, to assist schools, scholars, teachers, who are already 
doing for themselves without aid, as much as they can. The report for 1862 is 
encouraging, the annual cost has been decreased, whilst the school attendance 
has increased ; a fact that infers two excellent qualities—economy and good 
management. National schools for the humbler, and proprietary schools for the 
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iniddle classes, offer advantages which really bring education to the doors of the 
head of every family in the kingdom—if we except the waifs, without regular 
habitation, which are found in all classes ! 


Aveust 8rH.—SATURDAY. 

Workhouse Schools.—These are now left to the administration of the Poor Law Board 
—a body fully competent to deal with them. Indeed, separate action from the 
Council of Education will have its advantages. The value of different systems 
may be tried, and the natural emulation of all governing bodies will compel the 
adoption of the most economical and successful. 


Aveust 9tu.--SUNDAY. 


Avcust 10TH.—Monpay. 

Geologist’s Association.—Excursion trip to Dover, of members and friends, under the 
conduct of Mr. Mackie and Professor Tennant. This plan of visiting interesting 
places is found very delightful—the fares are low, the scenery good, and an 
esprit de corps feeling make such “ days out” delightful. 

The Jermyn Street Museum of Practical Geology.—Closed until 10th September. 





Avcust 11TH.— TUESDAY. 

Queen’s English.—Under this affected title, the Dean of Canterbury and several other 

gentlemen have lately been exposing the errors in current literary composition. 

- The public thereby have been a little instructed and more amused, as each 
censor, as a rule, has exposed his own back to the lash ; and this self-flagellation 
is always an entertaining exhibition. The controversy is healthy, as indicating 
a desire on all sides to hold fast that which is good in the English language ; our 
young writers all make a point of pure Anglo-Saxon diction. It is the middle- 
aged authors whose Latinized, Frenchified, and bastardized style demanded 
correction. 

Osirvary.—Mr. Joshua Field died in his 77th year. As a member of the eminent 
firm of marine engineers, ‘*‘ Maudsley and Field,” and as one of the 
founders of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. Field was honour- 
ably known to the whole scientifie world. 

Aveust 12TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

Romance and Reality touch each other in the communication of London and Bagdad 
by the electric wires. From this last named city it is proposed to convey a 
telegraph to India ; and before the lapse of another year we are promised means 
to ask a question in London, to which Calcutta will return an answer the same 
day! The great family of the world have a fainily interest in speaking together ; 
for this speaking together really means acting together in a literal sense, that is 
full of promise for the future. 


Aveust 13Tn.—THURSDAY. 

Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science.—The second annual meeting 
has just been held at Plymouth. These local societies, like true disciples of 
Bacon, collect more inductive facts relating to particular places than can the best 
organized general association. The geology, the fauna, and the climate of 
Devon, formed, appropriately, the principal subjects considered. 

Osrrvary.—Eugene Delacroix died, aged 69 years. Since his first exhibited picture 

in 1822, M. Delacroix has been one of the chief ornaments of the 
French school of painting. His fame was European; he was a copious 
and inventive artist in large works, renowned as a colourist, with the 
force of Etty, and a richness approaching the prodigality of Peter 
Paul Rubens. Wis name is an honour in his country’s hand. 
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Aveust ]l4rH.—Fripay. 

To Caesar the things that are Cesar’s.—The military emperor of the military French 
people seems to take a descendant’s interest in imperial Rome, as though its 
storied sites were his birthright. Possessed, by purchase, of one of the Seven 
Hills, Louis Napoleon is making the most of his property, which, by dint of 
excavation, has to yield to a corps of treasure finders its relics of antiquities, 
These amply repay the labour; and visitors to the Eternal City may enliven 
their stay by being present during operations which weekly produce some in- 
teresting result. ; 

Oxsiruary.—Lord Clyde died at Chatham, in his 71st year. His life belongs to 

history ; no modern soldier was more beloved as a man and a leader. 
Aveust 15rH.—SATURDAY. 

P hotography on Stone, whereby an impression is obtained from which printing can be 
made, is wn fait accompli. M. Morvan has described his method to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. 

Osirvary.—Mr. John Gilbart, F.R.S., died this week, 69 years of age. His work, 
‘‘The History and Principles of Banking,” may be considered the 
text-book of commercial circles. As manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank he made the undertaking the most successful one 
in London, and was justly regarded as an authority on statistics and 
financial operations, 





Avaust 16TH.—SUNDAY. 


Aveust 17TH.— Monpay. 

Government Bounty has recently found out many objects which deserved it. The 
last case, £70 a year to Mr. Joshua Alder of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is one in which 
all scientific men will feel a gratified personal interest. When public feeling 
thus concurs in the bestowal of a pension, such pension may be worn as a medal 
of honour by him who receives it. 

M usic Prizes.—Blandford, first; Dewsbury-old, next ; and the Matlock-Bath, third ; 
are the three brass-bands that took away the honours at the recent Crystal 
Palace contest. This annual festival may now be considered an established 
institution. 

Aveust 18TH.—TUESDAY. 


’B ITUARY.—The Rev. Dr. Raffles died in his 75th year. An active theological 
writer, a member of the Royal Institution and other scientific 
societies, Dr. Raffles’ name is attached to several useful books on 
his favourite subjects, which included poetry. 

AucusT 19TH.—WEDNESDAY. 
4ff nity.—Some names seem to go together by a sort of natural affinity. Garibaldi 
and Italia! Burdett Coutts and Charity! Jenny Lind and Nightingale! and J. 
O. Halliwell and Shakespeare! You hear Halliwell and think of the other— 
you see Halliwell in print, and you feel sure the text is about sweet Will. The 
last of these occasions was in the ‘‘ Atheneum,”’ where, stumbling against Halli- 
well, we are delighted to read that the bay-window of Shakespeare's house is 
discovered in the excavations of New Place—every relic that thus gives authen- 
ticity to the antiquarian’s researches gains in value according to its rarity. 
AveustT 20TH.—THURSDAY. 
The British Museum, from establishment in 1753 up to March of the present year, 
has cost £3,339,177. This amount, of about three millions and a third, does not 
appear large when spread over one hundred and ten years, Mistakes in Her 


Majesty's Dockyards, etc., may be reckoned yearly to swallow up the museum’s 
century of expense ! 
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Aveusr 21st.—Fripay. 
Water-worn.— Accounts from Canada state a large surface of rock has recently been 
carried over at the Niagara Falls. Within the last fifty years the physical out- 
line of the falls has often changed. The horse-shoe form is now increased. 


AveGusT 22p,—SarurpDay. 

Ositvary.—The reading public, very generally, will be familiar with the name of 
Frank Fowler. Of late, it has principally been seen signed as secre- 
tary to the London Library. Mr. Fowler died this day, having only 
just completed his 30th year. Within this short space of time a 
busy brain and active fingers accomplished much work. He was the 
author of ‘‘Southern Lights and Shadows,” ‘‘ Adrift,” ‘‘ Texts for 
Talkers,” Dottings of a Lounger,” and of very many current articles 
in magazines and journals. Before he was twenty years of age, he 
had an established reputation as a lecturer, was a parliamentary 
reporter, and really occupied a literary position which few men attain 
under thirty years of London apprenticeship. Lured by colonial 
prospects, he went to Australia, there established a monthly magazine, 
took a foremost rank in politics, and otherwise achieved success. But 
colonial life did not content him, and he returned to London, and 
once more became a metropolitan hack, political and literary, always 
finding employment for his pen. With such experiences he pro- 
moted the Library Company, of which he was the secretary and heart. 
The turmoil of his life seemed settled in honourable occupation, when 
early, as have been other members of his family, he was carried off 
by death. 





Avcust 23p.—SUNDAY. 


Aveust 24TH.—MonpDay. 
York Minster is now lighted with gas; we may suppose the experience of lighting 
picture galleries, without damage following, has led to this admission of light. 
740 jets in the nave, and 400 in the chancel, produce a most brilliant effect. 


Aveust 25TH.—TUESDAY. 
New Pigment.—Mr. G. Lewis, of Philadelphia, has prepared white oxide of zinc for 
artists’ use, and, as is stated, the new colour possesses many advantages over 
the other opaque whites in use. 


Avaust 26TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

British Association.—Annual meeting assembled this year at Newcastle-on-Tyne— 
Sir William Armstrong, chairman.—The reading of the President’s address is 
always listened to with eager attention, as it is usually a summary of the gain 
made by universal science during the past year on universal mystery. The 
present address is conspicuously plain ; plain in language, plain in common 
sense, plain in the directness of its inquiries, as it is plain in its conclusions, 
Oratory and eloquence, in which Professors love to clothe their ideas, were laid 
aside, and, metaphorically, Sir William stood before his audience a workman in 
his shirt sleeves, a collier with an interest, personal as well as philosophical, in 
coal: ‘‘The advance made in the last twenty-five years; An estimate of the 
extent and probable duration of British coal-fields ; The means of economising 
the use of coal, and without diminishing the amount of heat ; The chances of 
substituting a new motive power ; and lastly, The substituting shorthand for 
longhand writing, formed the principal themes in the President’s discourse. 
Progress in other branches of science were incidentally noticed, but in Newcastle 
coals were the prime interest, as they should be. The proposal to introduce a 
national system of shorthand writing in our schools, as well as the usual long 
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hand, was the most original suggestion in the address, and will, not unlikely, 
produce a result that in a few years will enable schoolboys to read off abbreviated 
writing with the facility of the craft who report for our newspapers. However, 
the gain to the world will not be much ; conversation must still be carried on in 
long words ; and the little time to be used in perusing and writing down sentences 
will hardly impress the facts conveyed so vividly as they are now impressed. 
Students, at present, often re-write their notes as the quickest way of getting 
at their meaning. 


Avcust 27TH.—THURSDAY. 

Oxford Local Examinations.—The last reports show an increase in the number of 
candidates, and a decrease in the number of failures. This increase in number 
is the chief ground for satisfaction ; the greater success of the students may be 
ascribed to masters and students both knowing better what they have to do. 

Eight Years’ Curriculum.—Germany, France, Italy, and England, in effect, propose 
to drop their nationality—that is, if the foundation of an international University 
will make cosmopolitan gentlemen. Students in this proposed school will go 
through a course of study, the same in each country, but year by year will be 
transferred, so as to make their educational tour twice through the four countries 
in eight years. There are many obstacles to the success of such a plan. 


Avcust 28TH.—FRrIDAY. 
Ray Society.—Annual meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Aveust 29TH.—SATURDAY. 


British Institution.—Collection of pictures by ancient and deceased British painters, 
closed for season. 





Avoust 30TH.—SUNDAY. 


Aveust 31st.—MonpDay. 

A Foundation on the Sand.—This is to be attempted by a company, who anticipate 
a profitable scientific triumph in reclaiming the Goodwin Sands, as an island, by 
embankment. Rare treasures are expected by the excavators from the good 
ships that have here gone down. Whilst staying at Ramsgate lately, parties 
were made up to play cricket matches on these sands during favourable tides. 
The thought of playing such antics repelled us, as sporting over brave men’s 
graves ; but the above idea of thus rescuing an island out of the jaws of death is 
one suiting well the present era of enlightenment. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary Shakespearian Museum, to contain old editions of the Poet’s works, 
or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Mr. Halliwell is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will be glad 
either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles suitable 
to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespearania, would much oblige 
by communicating with ‘J. O. HALLIwELL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary’s Place, West 


Brompton, London, 8. W.” 
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“THE ROSE, THE SHAMROCK, AND 
THE THISTLE.” 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





“ A sHILLina Magazine, printed by female compositors at ‘The Caledonian 
Press, Edinburgh, has reached its twelfth number, and has during its year of 
existence wonderfully improved. Now it is a capital Magazine, which no lady 
who desires to help on those of her sex who are helping themselves will find 
dear at its cost. We wish it every success, and hope that many of our readers 
will henceforth take it in, if only pour encowrager les pauvres femmes.” — 
Standard. 


“ This periodical, printed by female hands, and edited by a female, is highly 
creditable to the sex. The publication has now passed beyond the first year of 
its birth, and promises a healthy, long, and prosperous career. The contents of 
this periodical are light and varied, and the two half-yearly volumes, now com- 
pleted, deserve an honourable place on every book-shelf, for they are not light 
and varied only, but are often serious and instructive.”—Court Circular. 


“There are two grounds on which we commend this Magazine to our 
readers—its excellent object, and its intrinsic worth. This new candidate for 
public favour is printed and published by ‘The Caledonian Press, an Insti- 
tution for ‘Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing,’ and 
the typography thereof is all-sufficient evidence that women are not excelled by 
men as compositors. A better printed magazine could not be issued from the 
Press. ‘The Caledonian Press’ is entirely self-supporting, and therefore merits 
the patronage of the public, especially of the fair sex. Well, ladies, are you 
anxious to aid this cause, yet you do not want any printing executed, and so are 
puzzled how to effect your philanthropic motives? Subscribe to ‘ The Rose, The 
Shamrock, and The Thistle, and induce your friends to follow your example. 
But we are not in the position of the young lady at the bazaar, who in the name 
of charity induces a gentleman to pay six shillings for a sixpenny pot of 
pomatum. The new Magazine is deserving of public patronage irrespective of 
its connection with a noble and socially important Institution. It is a capital 
shilling’s worth. The articles are numerous, well selected, and well written.” 
—Altlas. 


“ This is a new periodical published at Edinburgh, and emanating from the 
printing-office of Miss Mary Anne Thomson, one of those indefatigable ladies, 
who have set themselves practically to work to extend the means of giving 
Employment to Women in the Art of Printing. One of the results of so com- 
mendable an attempt is the production of this Monthly Magazine, edited by a 
popular author, and containing varied contributions from eminent writers, and 
enjoying the most distinguished patronage. The literary qualities of the first 
three numbers are exceedingly good, and all so ‘diversified as to be attractive to 
a large class of readers. The price of each number is but one shilling, which 
places the Serial within easy reach of those who are disposed to improve their 
literary taste, and cultivate their minds,”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. . 
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“This well-conducted Magazine has now attained the first anniversary of its 
birth, an evidence of vitality which will, we hope, be accepted as the pledge of 
a long and prosperous life. It is edited by a lady, and printed at ‘The Cale- 
donian Press,’ Edinburgh, by women. ‘The articles are well selected and agree- 
ably written. The list of contributors is a long one, comprising, amidst many 
others, such well-known names as Archbishop Whately, J. O. Halliwell, 
Lascelles Wraxall, Cuthbert Bede, Albany Fonblanque, junior, and Admiral 
Hercules Robinson,” —Literary Times. 


“This Magazine, printed in Edinburgh by women, has just issued the first 
number of the third volume. The work has been successful, and its increasing 
popularity has inspired the proprieters with much confidence. The Magazine is 
ably edited, and has a staff of distinguished writers, who have given it a high 
place in public estimation.”— Public Opinion. 


“We wish this Magazine every success. It is carefully edited and well 
written, and whatever profits are realized by it will be for the advantage of 
* The Caledonian Press,’ an Institution for the Employment of Women in the 
Art of Printing.”—-Indez. 


“ An admirable miscellany, which om our warmest recommendation. .. . 
A Magazine printed, as our readers will remember, by female compositors at 
‘The Caledonian Press, Edinburgh. It is full of right interesting matter, 
which our lady friends should feel particularly desirous of perusing... . 
The typographical business is well done, and the literary character of the serial 
worthy of the benevolent aim of its Promoters. . . . It is the best number of a 
thoroughly agreeable miscellany which we have received, and reflects great credit 
on ‘ The Caledonian Press, from which it is issued.”—Sunday Times. 

“ Among the Magazines still in their infancy, we must beg to call attention 
to one published i in Edinburgh by ‘ The Caledonian Pr ess—The National Institu- 
tion for Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing.’ It is 
entitled, ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, and recommends itself to 
all readers, not only for the laudable object which it has in view, but also on 
its own merits. It contains serious reading for the grave, and light reading for 
the gay. It is specially designed for the ‘Fair Daughters of Great Britain and 
Treland,’ to whom we heartily recommend it, feeling assured that they will find 
throughout its pages, not only amusement for an idle hour, but also subjects for 
serious consideration.” —Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 

“This Magazine claims especial attention on the part of the public, as the 
work of women. The papers are written by women—and they are capitally 
written ; and these papers are set in type by feminine fingers—and very well set 
too. Those who feel interested in furthering schemes for the employment of 
women are solicited to subscribe to this Magazine ; and we can promise those 
who do a very agreeable shilling’s worth of light and entertaining literature. 
The articles are above the average in point of merit.”—Exeter Flying Post. 





“This Magazine improves greatly. Its letterpress portion supplies an ex- 
cellent and gratifying sample of the skill of female compositors, and its literary 
contents may, for the most part, be read with pleasure and profit. Mrs. Shenck 
concludes a pleasing story about ‘Christmas Eve,’ and Mr. Joseph Hatton contri- 
butes a thoughtful and admirable essay on ‘ Accidental Discoveries.’ Admiral 
Robinson’s ‘ Day at Hong-Kong’ is graphic and lifelike, giving the reader a 
photographic sketch of society in that Anglo-Chinese city. Amongst the re- 
maining papers we may mention a ‘Lancashire Lad’s’ account of the Cotton 
Famine, and a translation of a poetical effusion attributed to Garibaldi. Reviews 
of Books written by and addressed to women are regularly published,”—-Bath 
Chronicle. 
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“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle. —This is the title chosen for a 
monthly ‘Journal for the Fair Daughters of Great Britain and Ireland,’ the first 
number ef which has just been issued from ‘The Caledonian Press.’ We shall 
not be too critical on the prolixity of the title, the last clause of which was 
probably sufficient, and certainly appropriate, looking to the source of the pro- 
duction ; nor are we much concerned to remark the injustice done to Scotland, 
the second kingdom of the Union, in the transposition of the two last national 
symbols. We shall take the comprehensive title as an indication that all who 
speak the English language are expected to read the work, and the inversion of 
heraldic precedence as an expression of the modesty with which the Magazine 
is offered to the public by the conductors of ‘The Caledonian Press.’ On 
further examination of the title-page, we find that ‘The Caledonian Press’ is a 
synonym for ‘The National Institution for Promoting the Employment of 
Women in the Art of Printing.’ . . The present number (May) has interest- 
ing and readable papers by Mr. J. O. ‘Halliwell, Mr. Albany Fonblanqug the 
younger, and other male contributors; some anonymous papers, in which 
fair hands may be traced ; an inedited memoir of James Montgomery ; besides 
art critisism, poetry, etc. It is altogether an excellent and promising first 
number, the quality being good and the quantity large. We sincerely trust our 
fair contemporary will command success, for we cannot deny that already she 
has deserved it. She has merited it by her product, altogether apart from her 
object. We shall not here enter on the vexed question. of employing female 
labour in printing, which involves many serious considerations on both sides. 
But we have no jealousy of the attempt—no hostility to its success... . 
Altogether, the work has been finished in what is usually called (though here 
the word is solecism) a ‘workmanlike manner, and it gives promise ere long to 
rival Miss Emily Faithfull’s ‘ Victoria Press, which has just issued one of the 
most beautifully printed volumes we have seen this season.” . . . 

“This Magazine, printed by female hands, has now entered upon the second 
year of its existence, and the third volume of its series ; and the editor (or 
editress) addresses ‘ Another Word to the Three Kingdoms,’ soliciting continued 
and increased support, and appealing with some confidence to the past. The 
typography is generally distinct and correct, and the Magazine is a proof of the 
practicability, whatever may be said of the expediency, of employing female 
labour in the art of printing. ‘The literature of the Magazine is of varied 
quality, and much of it is good. The story of ‘ Miriam’s Sorrow,’ which is con- 
cluded in the present number, will bear favourable comparison with the tales 
that usually appear in periodicals of the class. The paper on ‘Joan of Are,’ by 
Mr. Serjeant Burke, author of the ‘Romance of the Forum,’ opens a deeply in- 
teresting chapter in the annals of criminal trials, worthy of the writer’s graphic 
and vigorous pen. The fourth of the series of ‘Roundabout Letters on Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,’ from the pen of that eminent Shakespearian, Mr. J. O. Halliwell, 
also appears in the present number—letters which will be read with the greatest 
pleasure by those who know best, and therefore love most, ‘the sweet Swan 
of Avon.’ The Archbishop of Dublin, whose name so often turns up in unex- 
pected quarters, edits a tale entitled ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores ;” and other 
papers might be named to show that this periodical is active and aspiring, and 
enjoying a considerable measure of countenance and prosperity.”-—Edinburgh 
Courant. 

“The printing, etc., we may observe, is excellent.”—Literary Budget. 


“« Apart from the typography, the literary contents are of an attractive order. 
Tales, Sketches, and Poetry being agreeably intermingled. The whole possess- 
ing merit.” —Bristol Mercury. 


“Well compiled. Affords us extreme gratification."—Brighton Observer. 
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“A new volume commences in the May part of this Scottish Magazine, 
cleverly conducted and very cleanly set up in type by female writers and com- 
positors. The contributions are not wholly, however, the labours of the softer sex, 
for we find in the current number our friends ‘Cuthbert Bede,’ John Plummer, 
and S. H. Bradbury, as well as other literary penmen, lending their aid to the 
success of the undertaking. From a list of eighteen articles, all entertaining and 
suitable to the general reader, it is difficult to make a selection for special com- 
mendation, but we cannot refrain from making particular mention of a memoir 
of Joan of Arc, by Serjeant Burke, which is a deeply interesting contribution.” — 
Stamford Mercury. 


“The attempt of Miss Faithfull to extend the sphere of female labour, and 
her example in establishing a printing office in which the compositors should 
be women, has found, as might have been foretold, imitators in other parts of 
the kingdom. ‘The Caledonian Press,’ at Edinburgh, is an illustration in point. 
Here, Miss M. A. Thomson has established a printing offive for women ; and 
we have before us a large four-paged closely-printed circular, full of testimonials 
in favour of the undertaking, including one from the Queen, and others from 
the most eminent statesmen, noblemen, philanthrophists, and divines. If good 
wishes could bring success, then surely ‘The Caledonian Press’ would succeed. 
Fortunately the promoters depend upon something less fluctuating, and that is 
the excellence and quality of the work which these female fingers are capable of 
producing. To the goodness of this we can testify ; for better printing could 
not be, than the pamphlets, papers, and books which have issued from their 
press. Not contented with doing work for other people, they have a magazine, 
‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,’ which is published monthly ; and 
judging from the two volumes already published, Miss Thomson is to be com- 
plimented on her literary production. The Magazine seems well edited and 
includes among its contributors Lord William Lennox, Mr. J. O. Halliwell, 
John Plummer, Cuthbert Bede, Lascelles Wraxall, S. H. Bradbury, J. A. Lang- 
ford, Rev. G. E. Maunsell, and the venerable name of Archbishop Whately. It 
is beautifully printed, and reflects the highest credit on the work-women. We 
wish both the Magazine and the general undertaking the utmost success.”— 
Birmingham Gazette. 


“This shilling monthly is printed entirely by ladies, and claims to be a 
‘Journal for the Fair Daughters of Great Britain and Ireland.’ Miss Mary Anne 
Thomson is a Scotch Miss Emily Faithfull, the presses of both ladies being in 
connection with the Institutions for promoting the Employment.of Women, and 
both having been started for the purpose of proving the capabilities of women as 
compositors. It must be confessed that the periodieal under notice will com- 
pare for beauty of printing and general get-up with the ‘Englishwoman’s Journal,’ 
which is only a roundabout way of saying that, in a typographical sense, it is 
equal to the best publications out. The contents of the December number, 
though possessing special attractions for ladies, is not undeserving of the careful 
perusal of the sterner sex. The articles for the most part are light but all more 
or less strongly impregnated with a lofty moral purpose. Among the short essays, 
which form one of the most interesting features of the Magazine, is a facetious 
tilt at ‘Terrific Critisism,’ which, though far from correct in its facts, is very 
pleasingly written. ‘Humbug,’ by George Jewel, and ‘Poppleton Waggs,’ by 
John Plummer, are what their writers, no doubt, intended them to be—amus- 
ing. Among the graver and more serious contributions, ‘A Day at Hong Kong,’ 
is deserving of special mention for the insight which it affords the reader of 
Chinese society ; while ‘Our Six-Hundred-Thousand,’ an article devoted to the 
discussion of what must be done with our surplus women, is a paper which does 
infinite credit to the heart and head of its author.”"—Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 
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“New magazines continue to multiply, and the literary market may be said 
to be ‘looking up.’ Amongst the most noteworthy of the recent additions to 
magazine literature is ‘Zhe Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,’ which has 
already reached Volume I., and is now an accomplished fact. It is printed by 
women, at ‘The Caledonian Press,’ Edinburgh, and has met with the approval 
of Her Majesty. We observe that it has a numerous staff of contributors, and 
it is in every way worthy of the extensive support which it has obtained. The 
November number continues a story called ‘ Miriam’s Sorrow,’ and a new story 
is also just commenced. The Rev. G. E. Maunsell contributes a paper on 
‘ Light Literature.’ ‘Our Six-Hundred-Thousand’ is an important paper. Joseph 
Hatton, the author of ‘ Provincial Papers,’ a book that has received such high 
commendations from the London and provincial press, gives an article, entitled 
‘ Chiefly about the Past,’ from which we make an extract. . ... The 
Magazine is altogether a well written, excellently printed, and clever serial ; and 
we commend it to all our readers.”—Derbyshire Times. 

“We congratulate the fair compositors on the success of this work, which 
will, doubtless, meet with a large share of public patronage.”—Oxzford Journal. 

“ The product of female brains and fingers, it has commenced a third volume. 
On the Ist of May 1862 it began its career—‘a woman’s trusting, hopeful 
heart having,’ as we are told in the part before us, ‘conceived the project of 
ensuring a regular supply of work to the female apprentices’ and compositors of 
‘The National Institution—-The Caledonian Press,’ Edinburgh, by adding another 
to the shower of periodicals that on the first of every month, rains down upon 
the land the flowers and fruits of literature, poesy, and romance.”—Monmouth- 
shire Merlin. 


“This Magazine, printed in Edinburgh by women, is well supplied with 
short contributions from a vast variety of authors. Its tone is excellent, and it 
deserves the patronage of all the promoters of pure literature... . . The May 
number of this Magazine contains a greater amount of matter than heretofore. 
It is just one year since it made its debit in the literary world ; and it is with 
pleasure that we perceive its sure and steady progress onward ; and we hope 
that the bud will realize in its bloom its early promise, and that this Magazine 
another day will be among the leading serials of our literary table. This month 
we notice among the miscellaneous articles one by Cuthbert Bede, ‘ Ruling the 
Planets,’ giving a short account of different All Fools’ observances, and showing 
forth their ridiculousness. The heart-stirring appeal for women, ‘Our Six- 
hundred-thousand,’ is deeper in its language, and in its sad pictures far too 
true. There is also a charming paper about Barnard Castle, Rokeby, and 
Eggleston Abbey, from the pen of Joseph Hatton. The last chapter of 
Miriam’s Sorrow,” by Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel, appears in this month’s issue, 
and our own contributor, ‘Leila,’ has joined the host of writers with several 
appropriate pages upon ‘Spring.’”—Dorset County Chronicle. 


“This Magazine is eight months old, but it has just reached our table for 
the first time. It is printed by the female compositors of ‘The Caledonian Press,’ 
and is very creditable to them. Its literary merits are of no mean order. The 
subjects are varied and are all well handled. Especially good are the papers on 
‘Terrific Criticism’ and ‘Humbug.’ We print from these pages a poem 
written by Garibaldi.”—Derby Mercury. 

“We have seldom seen a more perfect specimen of typographical art. Ex- 
quisitely clear, most beautifully printed. We have not been able to discover a 
single error... . « Of the typography of this Magazine we have spoken highly 
We would renew our commendation. It is about the best printed periodical 
of the day."— Western Morning News, 
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“* The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, has every appearance of being 
un fait accompli. ‘ Miriam’s Sorrow,’ by Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel, is continued. 
Mrs. Harriet M. Carey’s second and third chapters of ‘Woman in Daily Life, 
or Shadows on every Hill-side,’ fully justify the compliment we paid her last 
month. We have another paper on ‘Our Six-hundred-thousand,’ in which 
the cause of single women is ably pleaded. ‘A Lancashire Lad’ contributes 
an article on the distress, from which we quote. .... ‘A Day at Hongkong,’ 
communicated by Admiral Hercules Robinson, author of ‘Sea Drifts’ and other 
works, gives the reader a capital insight into the manners, customs, and habits 
of the people of Hongkong, and is full of entertaining notes, which could only 
have been made by a resident. Joseph Hatton treats this month of a variety 
of remarkable circumstances under the title of ‘Chiefly about Accidental Dis- 
coveries. There are several other noteworthy papers, besides reviews of books, 
poetry, operatic and theatrical jotting, making up altogether a readable, instrue- 
tive, and cheap magazine, produced in a manner highly creditable to ‘The 
Caledonian Press,’ and evincing first-class editorial and managerial powers. ... . 
It is an admirable number, in every way, highly creditable to its increasing 
staff of contributors, to the fair compositors who set the types, and to the 
editress, Miss Thomson. There are now three serial tales ranning—‘ Miriam’s 
Sorrow, by Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel ; ‘ Woman in Daily Life, or Shadows on 
every Hill-side,’ by Mrs. Carey; ‘Quicksands on Foreign Shores, edited by 
Archbishop Whately. The two former tales are rapidly drawing to a close, 
and the Archbishop’s is increasing in interest. In addition to these, we have 
several well-written papers, and some excellent art and literary criticism. S. 
H. Bradbury (Quallon) contributes a charming little poem, entitled ‘A Dream 
of the Fairies.’ There are a couple of thoroughly loyal poetic effusions—one 
* Alexandra,’ by H. Kains Jackson; and the other, ‘The Illuminated City,’ 
by H. G. Mr. J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., has another pleasant ‘ Roundabout 
Letter’ on Stratford-on-Avon; and, altogether, the Magazine possesses that 
which it is difficult to obtain—great variety of matter, from the pens of earnest 
and clever writers. We make an extract from the fifth part of ‘ Our Six-hundred- 
thousand.’ A new serial tale, ‘The Life and Adventures of Jacob Morriston,” 
is announced.” .... 

“Miss Thomson has sent forth the May number very early, and we observe 
that, with a further improvement of matter, it has also grown in thickness, 
giving to the reader, at once, quantity and quality. On the announcement of 
Miss Emily Faithfull’s new magazine, several journals hinted to Miss Thomson, 
of Edinburgh, that she must look to her laurels, and sure enough the fair editress 
is doing so, and we have no fear that the Caledonian will not hold its own against 
the Victoria Press. Edinburgh, ‘the modern Athens, has run London many a 
hard literary race ; and, so far as magazine literature goes, is still far in advance 
of the metropolis. With her increased staff of contributors, we may therefore 
fairly entrust the Northern reputation, in this friendly rivalry between the 
Victoria and Caledonian Presses, in the hands of Miss Thomson. This month, 
Mr Serjeant Burke contributes a most interesting paper, ‘Joan of Arc.’ We 
have another pleasant and gossiping ‘ Roundabout Letter’ from the Shakespearian 
scholar, J. O. Halliwell, who discourses, at all times, eloquently on ‘the Swan 
of Avon.’ Mr. Cuthbert Bede, the well-known author of ‘ Verdant Green,’ con- 
tributes a paper on ‘ Ruling the Planets,’ which bears evidence of deep research, 
and genially and cleverly ‘shows up’ some shams, ancient and modern. In- 
cluding two serial tales, there are, in all, about twenty contributions to this 
month’s Magazine, all of them deserving of commendation, several of them equal 
to papers that appear in the most ambitious of our numerous serials. We wish 
‘The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle all suecess ; and, in the interests 
of a cause that commends itself to all classes of the British public—the opening 
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up of new fields of industry for women—we reprint the introduction to the 
third volume of this woman-printed Magazine. . ... In itself the publica- 
tion is a shilling’s worth of miscellaneous reading, ‘from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.’ It is cheap, attractive, and entertaining.”—-Durham County 
Advertiser. 


“This Magazine, issued by a Scotch Institution for ‘ Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Women in the Art of Printing,’ commends itself to the public for many 
intrinsic merits, apart from the object which it contemplates. There are articles, 
tales, and poems, by talented female authoresses ; and its general getting-up 
deserves the widest circulation. .... A list of contributors to this Magazine com- 
prises some of the ablest authors and authoresses of the present day. It will 
perhaps be unnecessary to state that this work issues from an institution, the 
object of which is to extend employment in the printing art to the female sex. 
Judging this work by the usual standard, and losing sight of the fact of its being 
the product of female labour, we have no hesitation in saying that it is exceed- 
ingly well conducted, contains articles of sterling merit, on thoroughly readable 
subjects, and is got up in the best style. ‘Our Six-hundred-thousand’ is an 
article of great social importance. It has reference to our unemployed female 
population. . . . . The work, as a specimen of typographical art, may compete 
with any of the current publications of the day, and proves most conclusively 
the adaptability of females to the work of compositors. . . . . Of the work in a 
literary point of view we have only unmixed praise to award to it. The list of 
contributors, amongst whom we observe Archbishop Whately, Cuthbert Bede, 
Albany Fonblanque, junior, J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S; ete., surely must be a 
guarantee of its excellence. . . . . The present number of this Magazine com- 
mences the third volume, and it is really satisfactory to know that through its 
admirable management it has become a popular favourite. Magazines printed 
entirely, and written mainly, by women, are becoming less novel, and their suc- 
cess, therefore, must depend upon their own intrinsic qualities, and upon no 
feeling of sympathy with a movement, important as it may be in a philanthropic 
or social view. ‘E. 8. C.’ continues her excellent and sensible article on ‘ Sur- 
plus Women ; and Quallon, whom our readers, we presume, know to be Mr, 
8. H. Bradbury, has a charming little poem, ‘I shall not tell her name.’ The 
whole contents are too numerous to specify, but it is sufficient to say that the 
number is, without reference to its class or object, a really capital one.”—Taunton 

Courier. 


“The types for this Magazine have been set by women, and the printing is 
most excellent. The literary matter is admirable. It is interesting, diversified, 
and attractive. .... This Magazine is printed and published at ‘The Cale- 
donian Press, Edinburgh. The articles are above the average in point of merit, 
and the Magazine is carefully edited, and well-written.”—Salisbury and Win- 
chester Journal. 


“¢‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, begins this month a tale, ‘ edited 
by Archbishop Whately,’ the opening chapters of which seem to promise well. 
There is, besides, a very readable paper on ‘ Female Fortitude in Criminal Trials’, 
by Mr. Serjeant Burke.”—Caledonian Mercury. 


“ A new aspirant for public favour, in the shape of a shilling Magazine, 
makes its appearance in Edinburgh this month (May). ‘The title of the new 
Magazine is, ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle.’ It is printed and pub- 
lished at ‘The Caledonian Press—The National Institution for the Employment 
of Women in the Art of Printing.’ The types have been set by women, and 
the bulk of the papers bear evidence of female authorship. We hope the 
venture may meet with success.’—Edinburgh Daily Review. 
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“We find the following remarks on the popular story of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
from the Archbishop of Dublin, in a well-conducted magazine, entitled ‘ The 
Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, which is published at Edinburgh, under 
the direction of ‘The National Association for Promoting .the Employment of 
Women in the Art of Printing.’ They possess the plain good sense, and the 
shrewd criticism which we know so well in the writings of the Archbishop,”—. 
Clifton Chronicle. 


“ This is the thirteenth number of a Shilling Journal for the Fair Daughters 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which is printed in Edinburgh by the ‘ National 
Institution for Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing.’ 
The Magazine is printed entirely by women, and is a good specimen of typo- 
graphy.”—Northampton Herald. 

“This work, our readers will remember, is printed entirely by female com- 
positors at the Caledonian Press Office, Edinburgh ; and, as a specimen of 
typography, it has no superior among the monthly periodicals. The contents 
are exceedingly varied, and in the main the articles are well written, one or two 
being of really superior quality. Our space will not permit us to indicate the 
titles and character of the numerous papers, but we may state that among those 
we read with great interest were Mr. Halliwell’s ‘Roundahout Letters on Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.”— Western Daily Press. 


“This new candidate for public favour is issued, as we are duly informed, 
by the ‘ National Institution for Promoting the Employment of Women in the 
Art of Printing.’ ‘The Caledonian Press,’ we suppose, is modelled after the 
fashion of the ‘ Victoria Press,’ in London, and if supported by the influential 
names given in the commencement of the number, must be successful... . 
Although firmly believing that Woman was created for the family circle, and 
not the printing office, it would be unfair, as well as ungallant, not to mention 
that the typography of ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle, is a marvel 
of neatness and elegance, and highly creditable to the fair compositors. There 
is one thing we notice that the Magazine, notwithstanding its cosmopolitan title, 
and its local connection with the Scottish metropolis, seems to ignore Scotland 
altogether in the present (May) number ; an omission which should be remedied 
in future issues.” —Glasgow Examiner. 


“« The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle,’ is the lengthened and compre- 
hensive title of a new serial published in Edinburgh, and printed at ‘The, Cale- 
donian Press,’ a new establishment founded for the purpose of training women 
to be compositors. The May number of this Magazine contains a variety of 
papers—‘ The Iron Age,’ ‘ Fashions in France,’ ‘ Fine Arts,’ ‘ Random Notes,’ by 
J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., etc. ete., and which offer a pleasant pabulum to those in 
want of an hour’s amusement or instruction. We recommend the ‘ Thistle’ no 
less for the patriotic purpose of its publication than for the general excellence, 
as a publication, it appears likely to attain under its present conductors.”— 
Glasgow Sentinel. 

“This Magazine is to hand with its older competitors. It may not be univer- 
sally known, that it emanates from ‘The Caledonian Press,’ in Edinburgh, an 
Institution for ‘Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing.’ 
Its pages are set up by Female Compositors, and very tastefully and correctly 
set up they are. The sex, moreover, are fairly represented in the list of con- 
tributors, and as such, their performances are fairly to be commended. Essay, 
Fiction, Poetry, etc., in the usual proportion, form the contents of the present 
number, and their average merit is quite equal to what is to be found in 
periodicals brought out under purely masculine auspices.”—Glasgow Morning 
Journal. 
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*“ A new shilling Magazine has just been issued, designed as a ‘ Journal for the 
Fair Daughters of Great Britain and Ireland.’ We look upon it with peculiar 
feelings of interest, from the circumstance that it is printed exclusively by female 
fingers ; and it certainly affords an impressive prooj’ of what can be done in 
that way by the gentler sex. The Magazine is printed at ‘The Caledonian 
Press,’ Edinburgh, ‘The National Institution for Promoting the Employment 
of Women in the Art of Printing ;’ and a very correct and beautiful specimen 
of typography it is. In this respect it would do credit to any Press in the 
kingdom ; and its literary contents are extremely good. How far these are 
contributed by ladies we cannot say, but we should think that at least some of 
the happy sketches which give grace and worth to the opening number come 
from such a source. There is a good deal of valuable information as well as 
clever gossip on the ‘Good Old Times,’ and on ‘Songs.’ The fine arts, science, 
and the fashions are paid due attention to ; poetry is not overlooked ; and the 
story department is well occupied by a wonderful ghost story, entitled ‘ Willie 
Johnson’s Mother,’ which is written with great dramatic effect.” .... We 
regret that we have not more frequent opportunities of calling our readers’ atten- 
tion to this production of female hearts and hands. The Mareh number, now 
before us, contains many excellent articles—one, by Archbishop Whately, on 
‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ is very suggestive, and gives a new interest to Defoe’s famous 
composition. ‘Chiefly about Wild-flowers,’ is a light, pleasantly-written paper, 
varrying us away to the green fields and woodland glades, and descanting 
romantically upon the poetic associations of nature’s darling wildlings. It is 
remarked in it ‘that the refining influence of flowers is as great as that of 
music. A bouquet of violets at the window of a London dwelling, especially if 
it be the home of a poor toiler who sees green fields only at long intervals, is 
capable of exercising a more soothing and moralizing influence than the fiery 
tracts that over-zealous Christians too often push under his door, or thrust into 
the hands of his patient and long-suffering wife.’ There is no want of fiction, 
prominent among which is the commencement of a tale entitled ‘ Quicksands 
on Foreign Shores,’ edited by Archbishop Whately. There are two poetic 
effusions on the event of the month—the Royal Marriage.’—Dumfries and 
Galloway Standard and Advertiser. 


“¢ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle. —The above title is affixed to 
a new shilling Magazine, printed by women, at ‘The Caledonian Press.’ The 
contents of the July number are varied and interesting, and on the staff of 
Contributers are gentlemen well known in literary circles, including ‘ Cuthbert 
Bede,’ John Plummer of Once a Week, and others. The number for the pre- 
sent month of this deservedly successful Magazine contains many articles of 
great excellence. We are gratified in noticing that the contents are of an 
order superior to what can be found in some of the London magazines, The 
editor displays much skill and taste in selecting articles, and is evidently well 
fitted for the important post. We are pleased to see that the press generally 
has given that praise to the Magazine to which it is entitled ; for its literature 
is healthy, and many of its contributors known to be persons of distinguished 
ability. ‘Chiefly about Accidental Discoveries,’ is the production of a graceful 
and thoughtful writer; and the article ‘Our Six-hundred-thousand,’ is an im- 
portant and valuable one. ‘Terrific Criticism’ castigates smartly certain metro- 
politan scribes; and there is a capital paper headed ‘Humbug.’ Poetry is 
agreeably intermingled with prose ; indeed we think the number now before us, 
creditable as have been previous issues, is the best that has yet appeared. Lovers 
of amusing and instructive matter will find ‘ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The 
Thistle’ fully capable of administering to their wants, and abounding in terse 
and original writing.” — Loughborough News. . 
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‘“‘Fhis'is a new candidate in the Magazine world for public favour, but one 
which, apart from its literary merit, has special claims for support. These claims 
consist in its being edited by a female, set up by females, and, to some extent, 
written by females. ..-. . Viewed as a piece of workmanship, it is neatly got up 
and well thrown off. Viewed in a literary point of view, it is creditable to all 
connected with it. The articles are numerous, and far from being prosy ; and 
that is one great commendation. Aside altogether from its literary merit, the 
new serial deserves support and encouragement. We trust it will receive such. 
and hope that it may materially assist in carrying out the benevolent wishes 
of the originators of the society. We look for our lady, yea, and gentlemen 
readers too, to help in giving the flowery trio a good start, and ultimately a 
substantial foundation. We wish it all success.”—K¢ilmarnock Post. 


“<* The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle.—Such is the title of a new 
Magazine, put forth as a ‘Journal for the Fair Daughters of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ No. 1. has just appeared with May. We are anything but advocates 
for the multiplication of periodicals ; but as the Magazine now before us is 
printed and published by ‘The Caledonian Press—The National Institution for 
Promoting the Employment of Women in the Art of Printing,’ it deserves 
special encouragement and support. The printing of the Magazine (the work 
of Female hands) is well executed ; and the literary matter is of a fair quality. 
It will be better by and bye, as the clever Editress gets command of her re- 
1 | sources.” —Dum/friesshire and Galloway Herald. 


“The completed volume is handsomely got up, and would be an ornament 
in any library. We earnestly hope the support it receives will enable its pro- 
prietors to make still greater efforts to elevate the literary character of its papers, 
and so increase its success. So far as its more mechanical processes are con- 
cerned, the Magazine is able to compete with the best of its rivals.”—Greenock 


Advertiser. 
“In point of style, taste, correctness, and type, does great credit to ‘THe 
|} CALEDONIAN Press.’”—Miami Visitor (America). 
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NO. VIII. NO. XX. 
Fergusson’s Modern Architecture. Poems and Translations. 
Three Years in China. A Visit to Russia. 
Dieey 8 Federal States. Tyndall on Heat as a Mode of Motion. 
A Simple Woman. A Dark Night’s Work. 
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Verey’s Poems. ’ Letty Hyde’s Lovers. 
A Reply to Dr. Colenso. St. Bernard and his Times. 
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CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES AND REVIEWS ;— 

Historical Side Lights. Dr. Whalley’s Journals and Correspondence. Eveline. A Blockaded 
English Lady. Curiosities in Advertising. Sylvia’s Lovers. Horse Racing. Mr. Home, The 
Life of Bolingbroke. Polonia Rediviva. True as Steel. Nuptial Odes. The Rival Races, Short 
Notices. Gossip. D’Aubigne’s Reformation in the time of Calvin. Dr. Stanley’s Sermons 
in the East. Live it Down. Taxation. A German Novel. Cardinal Wiseman on Science and 
Art. A Brace of Novels. The South as itis. Gossip. Men of the Time of Louis XVI. Yedo 
and Pekin. Deep Waters. Memoirs of Misers. The Story of Klizabeth. Nobly False. A 
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